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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Is not that love more strong, more true, 
That makes ye of the chosen few ? 


“He must not be hanged,” Christine said, 
with glittering eyes, as she stood before Elaine, 
who, sitting on the side of her bed, looked up 
into the face of her governess with beseeching 
eyes. “Your mother, I think, would scarcely 
wish ‘him hanged. Fancy what a sad thing it 
would be if, on the day your baby was born, its 
papa was to be hanged at Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, for I don’t think they will be tried at the 
Dungan Sessions after all. They will be afraid 
of a rescue by the mob. They will all be taken 
off to England and tried at the Central Criminal 
Court. I have heard Colonel Blandford say that 
was what would be done if any of the Fenians 
were ever committed for murder.” 

“* Mademoiselle, you look happy.” 

Christine turned to the fire to conceal the 
satisfaction that illumined her dark face. 

“T am excited, my child, that is all. I am 
thinking that the truth must be told to your 
good parents, and they must try to get Roland 
off. Meanwhile sleep, and to-morrow you must 
go to Dungan, and you shall see Roland. You 
can tell him then how much you love him, and 
be he was mistaken altogether. You can tell 
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(THE TERRIBLE TRUTH REVEALED. | 


* Hush,” Lady Elaineinterrupted, impatiently. 
“TI know better than you can do what to say to 
my own husband. I do not care now how soon 
my mother finds out all this, because we must 
save Roland. I will go to him. Oh! I should 
be so happy if he would only love me again as 
he loved me at Hetly Heath. Ishould be happy 
in a cottage on the Downs somewhere in peaceful 
England, not here in this land of oppressors and 
rebels.” 

She shuddered. 

“Well, Lady Elaine, disrobe, lie down, sleep. 
To-morrow, at the earliest peep of day—but day 
breaks late now, remember—I will drive with 
you into Dungan before your energetic but 
dignified mother is astir. I will order the little 
covered car and a swift horse and a trusty ser- 
vant. What a mercy that the rebels spared our 
horses! Let me assist you to disrobe, Elaine.” 

Christine paused and looked at Elaine with 
curiosity, wonder, uneasiness. How was it that 
the girl wife said so little—looked so resolute— 
seemed now that this terrible fate had befallen 
her husband to have lost all dread of her 
mother and all horror of the shame and anguish 
of her good father. 

Roland, Roland, only Roland appeared to fill 
her mind. She allowed Christine to disrobe 
her. She lay down in her bed, and watched the 
flickering flame of the fire with eyes wide open, 
sleepless, bright, almost fierce in their resolve ; 
but she did not speak. 

Christine sat before the fire in a dressing- 
gown. Her fine dark hair was loose on her 
shoulders. A book for the pretence of reading 
was open in her hand, but every now and then 
she glanced at the young lady in the ghostly 
four-post bed, for this was an anciently furnished 





room occupied by Elaine, and always her eree 
were bright, wide open, watchful, staring atthe 
fire. 

“My dear Elaine,” Christine said, shutting 
her book suddenly, and turning towards the bed, 
**do close those eyes—do go to sleep.” 

«And you think I can sleep while he lies 
there fettered in a cold cell? I am trying to 
picture how he must look and how he must feel. 
I shall not close these eyes to-night.” 

“If you do not they will close of themselves 
in the morning, when it is time to awaken and 
put on your clothes, and hasten off to Dungan.” 

“They will hot close then or now until they 
have seen Roland.” 

“If they closed now they would see him in 
dreams, and they would open clearerand stronger 
after the refreshment of sleep.” 

Elaine made no reply. She only watched the 
fire more intently. 

Christine arose, extinguished the lamp, and 
retired to her own chamber. She lay awake 
herself for some time, revolving many things in 
her troubled mind. 

The fire in Elaine’s chamber would not co out 
for hours. There were patent grates in all the 
luxurious sleeping apartments at Donnamore, so 
that the coals worked up and consumed them- 
selves in the fire as the hours went on. Christine 
had coffee and cream and rolls and sandwiches 
in a closet in her own room. 

“I can give her some breakfast before I start 
her off,” she said to herself. ‘“ Ah, what a day 
to-morrow will be for Lady Donnamore. I have 
waited for that day, and sometimes I have fan- 
cied it would never come.” 

She fell asleep at last, but she had so used 
her mind and body to obey the mandates of her 
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iron will and untiring energy that sheawoke at 
the very hour she had fixedon. She arose and 
dressed expeditiously ; then she took coffee from 
the closet, put it into the coffee-pot with water 
from a flagon, carried it to the fire, boiled’ it, 
then set it down, brought out a cup and saucer, 
cream and sugar, then buttered a roll. She 
always had the materials for an impromptu 
breakfast in her room. Finally she carried the 
delicious coffee to the bedside of Elaine. 

«I must wake her gently,” she said to her- 
self. 

What was her amaze to meet the great, tear- 
less, steadfast blue eyes open wide—open as they 
had been the night before. 

« Awake already, Elaine ?” 

**T have never slept, and I have watched that 
fire all night and thought——” 

«Good heavens! sit up and take something. 
See, I have made you coffee.” 

Elaine seized the cup and drank thirstily. 
She turned with a shudder from the bread. 

“Take it away. Oh, mademoiselle, you will 
not let my mother place me in an asylum for 
the insane? It is what she threatened.” 

“She is a demon,” said Christine; but she 
turned pale at the suggestion. “Don’t fear,” 
she said, at length. “I will protect you. I 
will hide you. I have laid my plans; but first 
we must rescue Roland, and you must govand 
see him. Here are yonr clothes. Your brushes 
are ready on the toilette table. . Now, tell me, 
can you dress yourself while I go and order the 
car ?” 

“Yes! yes 

Elaine sprang up and begam to dress with 
expedition. When Christine returned im less 
than half an hour the young lady stood by the 
fire in her long fur jacket, for the day was 
bitterly cold, and the ground was white with 
snow. 

“Ah, you are ready? The car is at the side 
door of the servants’ hall. Go, and Heaven 
speed you. Tell the man to drive you to the 
Town Hall of Dungan. Tell him to wait there 
for you. You know the way to the prison ?” 

“And are not you coming with me?” Elaine 
asked, and she turned ghastly with nervous 
dread. 

““No,” Christine answered, firmly. “I have 
my reasons—strong ones. I will come for you, 
never fear. You will meet me as you leave the 
prison.” 

«T must go alone,” Elaine said, with a little 
forced laugh, “even as I must one day walk 
through the dark valley of the shadow alone. 
Adieu, mademoiselle,” and without a murmur 
she left the room. 

“Poor child! poor child!’ Christine said to 
herself, when she was left alone. ‘“ Sometimes 
I could gnaw my fingers with spite and fury to 
think how the heavy bolts of my vengeance are 
crushing her, and she is innocent.and has that 
courage of race that they prate of. Poor child! 
she isa heroine in her fashion. What a. pity 
that boy joined the rebels! Still, my vengeance 
will now be full fed. I would rather have seen 
the peasant claim the beautiful creatureand her 
Surrey estate in the face of my enemy; but 
now—ah ! the surprise she will have before the 
morning becomes noon.” 

Christine busied herself for a little while 
about the arrangements of the rooms, took a 
hasty breakfast, and then locked up all remains 
of it in the closet. Then she consulted her 
watch. 

“ Half way to Dungan by this time. Now, I 
will call the countess.” 

Softly she threaded the corridor and descended 
the staircase, and found her way to the suite of 
rooms occupied by Lady Donnamore. She found 
the maid on the watch in the first room. 

“Go in and awaken my lady,” she said, im- 
patiently. “Go and tell her I am here and 
must see her.” 

The maid hurried away and. returned pre- 
sently. 

“* Madame says you are to go in,” 

Christine went in. She found the countess 
sitting up among her lace pillows. The rich 
embroidery of her dress and the elegance of her 
tiny French cap struck Christine as a burlesque 
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—a mockery. How much rage ‘and shame 
would burn presently under that costly ‘trim- 
ming! 

How the acute brain under that point lace 
would throb anon when Christine told the 
haughty mother what she had to tell! 

“My lady, Lady Elaine has run away !” 

Lady Donnamore started as if she had been 
shot. 

“Gone! With whom?” 

* Alone.” 

“Where?” 

“To Dungan.” 

« For what purpose ?” 

“To see a prisoner there who is committed 
with others for trial for the murder of Mr. 
Foster.” 

The countess put her hand to her head and 
strove to calm herself and to collect her 
thoughts. 

“How do you know this ?” 

* My lady, spare me until this afternoon, then 
I promise faithfully to tell you everything; as 
it is [am beyond measure agitated at this wild 
morning’s work. I want you to come with me 
to the prison at Dungan, and to ask to see Lady 
Elaine. Then we must bring her home.” 

“Edo not at all understand. What can this 
wretched creature’s folly and madness have to 
do with Lady Elaine Harwood or-the Countess 
of Levison? She is the Countess of Levison, is 
she not, Mattelle ?” 

“Lady Donnamore, do not press me now. 
You shall know all—everything this afternoon, 
only Lady Elaine must be prevented from mak- 
ing so stramge an exhibition of her feelings. I 
will send your maid with coffee or choeolate, 
then shall she dress you? Shall I order the 
carriage, and will you come, with me to 
Dungan?” 

“Yes; yes, yes; at once send my maid; 
hasten! I will join you, Mattelle, in twenty 
minutes.” 

In less than twenty minutes Lady Donnamore 
started im a carriage with Christine for 
Dungan. 

«* Blaine has had the start of nearly an hour,” 
she said to herself. “She would not be ad- 
mitted to the cell just yet, but by the time we 
arrive.” 

Christine had counted every minute and 
reckoned the time to a nécety. 

«Tell me, is it that handsome boy who went 
away without finishing the catalogue that Elaine 
has gone to see ?” the countess asked. 

Christine bowed an.assent. 

“Then she is horrified at a protégé. who 
might almost have become a household servant, 
for I had thoughts of making him a footman, 
being in danger of death? How foolish of her 
to trouble her head about the boy—how strange ; 
so unlike me in most things.” 

“She is very unlike.” 

Arrived at Dungan they drove straight to the 
prison, and the countess descended and de- 
manded to see the, governor.’ She and the 
governess were shown with much ceremony into 
a handsome room; a bright fire burnt in the 
grate. Presently the governor, a tall, white- 
haired gentleman, who had been a captain, of 
Dragoons, had seen active service,and had spent 
his fortune afterwards, entered the room; He 
bowed. low to the countess. 

“Captain Bryan, is Lady Elaine Harwood 
here ?”” 

“Yes, Lady Donnamore, she has, just gone to 
see a prisoner—Roland O’ Hara.” 

«We must follow her; she is ill; she is 
nervous. Will you conduct. us to her, Captain 
Bryan ?” 

The old officer’s stern face was wreathed in 
smiles of courtesy. He bowed low and led the 
way. The two women followed him across the 
hall of, his house into a courtyard, through a 
doorway, along a bleak passage with white- 


washed walls, then through a door in a. wall 
along a yery narrow passage, lighted dimly by 
windows near the roof, ; 

On either side every now and anon was a 
heavy, hideously suggestive’ door, studded. over 
with knobs of iron, At last the eaptain paused 
before another floor; it was ajar; a grim-look. 





ing turnkey stood close to it in the passage, his 
baek towards the ugly cell and ite inmates, 
making believe, as he looked up towards the 
high window, that he was not listening to what 
the sweet soft voice within was uttering. Now 
has come the moment of supreme triumph for 
Christine Mattelle. She looks at the countess; 
she holds up her finger; she smiles a weird and 
awful smile such as a cruel-eyed witch might 
have given to a victim whom she had led with 
false promises of finding hidden treasure through 
pathless woods to the lair of aden of wolves, 
whose howl of rage and savage hunger should 
set his heart beating, his blood curdling, his 
soul fainting within him. Yes, Christine put 
up her finger; the countess stood now at the 
door of the cell, and thegrim turnkey stepped 
aside. 

“Listen, Lady Donnamore,” said Christine, 
with her terrible smile, and Lady Donnamore 
listened. 

She heard the voice, the sweet, soft voice of 
her own fair child, Elaine. She of the golden 
hair and the rare loveliness; she for the sake of 
whose beauty old dowagers learmed in the ways 
of the world had prophesied that men should 
tave and be willing to die in the days to come; 
she whom her mother had destined to become 
the richest marchioness in England; she who 
was fitted to be the adored bride of an emperor. 
She heard the voice of this fair girl pleading— 
pleading a love impassioned and deathless ; 
pleading, as the code of the cold countess had it, 
as no woman ‘should ever for the love of 
a man, not:even if he were her own husband. 

“I did not know I loved you, Roland, until 
you left me. I thought I had am affection and 
reverence for you, but I did not know that my 
love for you was of myself until I found 
myself alone, then, oh, then my heart 
awakened and I knew the truth. My life was a 
blank, I lived but for one purpose—the desire 
of finding you out and winning you back. When 
you came into the drawing-room at the Castle, 
I was too ill to k and answer you. I would 
have given the whole world to wind my arms 
about your neck and call you husband !” 

The countess reared her haughty head yet 
higher. Christine watching her, still with that 
weird smile upon her lip and finger uplifted, 
asked herself if this woman was in truth hewn 
out of marble or born of human flesh? Then 
came the voice of the fettered prisoner in 
answer: 

“Ti had known, you might have saved me ; 
but you said in my hearing that I was not a 
gentleman.” 

“Ah! hush! I entreat you. How I would 
atone if I could for those peevish words with my 
blood and with my life, Roland! Roland, you 
love me not as I love you.. Kiss me, Roland!” 

They were looking into the grim, cold cell— 
those two women, the . countess and the 
governess. Lady Donnamore stood right in the 
doorway. | Christine stood behind her, looked 
over her shoulder, and pointed with lean, long 
finger at the scene. 

It is not. too much to say, that the countess. 
would:rather have seen Elaine torn. to pieces by 
wild beasts before her.eyes, or lying a white 
waxen.ligure in a deep black coffin, with flowers 
strewn upon her breast, than have beheld her 
as. she.did now, with arms wound about the 
neck of yonder haggard, ragged, miserable, . lad 
with handcuffs on his, grimy hands, with despair 
on his unwashed face, who sat at. the edge of 
the truckle bed. 

The lips of. those married lovers met in & 
close clinging kiss. Unconseious were they both 
of the intrusion of another's presence.. Then 
Elaine lifted her‘head and unclasped her hands 
from about her husband’s.neck. _ 

«Whatever your fate,is,,Roland,’ she said, 
‘I will share it. Love such, as mine is only 
strengthened by the knowledge.of your torments, 
your humiliations, your degradations. I ama 
weak girl, but I am your, wedded wife; please 
heaven I,shall one day be. the.mother of your 
child!’ 

Then for the first time the terrible truth was 
revealed to the Countess of Donnamore. Her 
fair child Elaine was the wife of a peasant, 
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would soon be the wife of a condemned felon, 
and the mother of that felon’s child. Was it 
+oo much for her pride, this crushing blow ? 

The governor and the turnkey heard it all, for 
Elaine, in her love and her despair, was quite 
reckless of consequences, and the tones of her 
clear young voice rose distinctly as though she 
were speaking for effect. 

Christine still smiled her weird smile while 
she watched the countess; but when she saw 
the ashen pallor about the mouth of Lady 
Donnamore she began to fear that presently the 
proud woman would grow twenty years older 
in the space of an instant—would turn grey, 
like Marie Antoinette, with the shock of one 
surprise; would totter and turn feeble; would 
become a creature too pitiable to be worth re- 
joicing over. 

She had, indeed, miscalculated the strength 
and the spirit, the pride and the daring of the 

“marble countess,” as she had called her. 

“Lady Elaine Harwood has, I fear, become 
insane,” the countess said, in cold, clear, ringing 
tones. “I have suspected something of the 
sort for a long time.” 

Then she looked at Christine Mattelle. 

«‘ Was this your great secret, mademoiselle ?” 
she asked, with a fearful and freezing smile. 

Christine answered it by one as daring. She 
bowed her head in assent, but she did not speak. 
Elaine started violently when she heard her 

mother’s voice, turned round, faced her, then 
drew herself up to her full height and looked 
straight at her haughty parent. 

«* You have become insane, then ?” the countess 
said, speaking rapidly in French to her daughter. 

“Tam not mad, mother,’ Elaine answered in 
English, so that her husband should understand 
what she said. “I am Roland’s wife, and I 
must ask my father to procure him a free par- 
don. Then we will go away to the other end of 
the world, and never trouble you more.” 

« A pleasant prospect for a murderer. Happily 
our laws are stringent in these cases. Examples 
are wanted. What influence I have shall be 
exercised in the endeavour to bring yonder 
wretch to the end he justly merits as a traitor 
to his Queen and a murderer. Now, come with 
me. I will in future prevent your disgracing 
yourself any further. You will pass the re- 
mainder of your life at Madelena.” 

Madelena was an asylum for the insane situate 
at the other end of the county on a wild and 
desolate mov~land near the sea. It was a house 
to which all the most hopeless cases were sent 
—those who had run mad through sorrow or 
love, sickness or innate human wickedness. 

Terrible tales were told of the lunatics and 
the severe discipline to which they were subject 
at Madelena. Some of these tales had reached 
the ears of Elaine, for the land on which the 
huge house stood belonged to the earl, her 
father. 

She knew that in that abode of gloom men 
and women who had been guilty of crimes the 
bare mention of which would make the flesh 
creep were confined for life under the supposi- 
tion that the demon of madness alone had 
prompted their savage cruelty. 

She turned deadly white and faint when her 
mother mentioned Madelena, and she looked 
piteously at Christine. 

«You know that Iam not mad, Mademoiselle 
Mattelle?” she said. 

“T know,” Christine answered, “that you are 
and always have been in your right’ mind, Lady 
Elaine.” 

‘* Follow me now,” said the countess to Elaine, 
in a tone of command. 

Roland hung his head and averted his eyes. 
Christine’s heart smote her as she looked on the 
misery and degradation of the handsome lad 
whom she had pictured to Elaine as a poet hero, 
who was to become the star of his century—the 
boast of his country—a Tasso whom his princess 
might acknowledge with pride. And only to 
look on him now! oh, only to look on him now! 

“I have commanded Lady Elaine Harwood to 
follow me,” said the countess, in her cold, clear 
tones. : 

“ And I, before I obey, will first bid my hus- 


of her husband, and winding her arms about 
him. “Adieu, my husband. If you perish so 
will I. These prison walls, my own love, separate 
our bodies, but they don’t separate our souls. 
We shall meet again, Roland.” 

«Beyond the grave, oh, my wife!” the young 
man answered. “Let me die, Elaine, and free 
you from the weight of a chain which you were 
always too young and too weak to bear. I have 
been a selfish hound.” 

His voice broke, and he wept. The gaoler 
here intimated that the interview had lasted too 
long, and Elaine left the cell. A few minutes 
afterwards she was seated in the carriage with 
her mother and her governess. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


He shall taste the strength of my might 
And be among my trophies hung. 


For a time Lady Donnamore did not speak. 
When she did it was with sudden fierceness, and 
she addressed Christine. 

“And you, Mattelle, knew of this hideous 
affair and hid it from me, and, oh, great 
heaven, you smiled. Speak, woman! tell me, 
could you not have prevented this horror ?” 

“Do you mean the marriage of the Lady 
Elaine Harwood at the church of Hetly Heath, 
in Surrey, her marriage with Roland O’Hara, 
the lawyer’s clerk? Well, I had the banns put 
up. I worked night and day to bring the mar- 
riage about. If you recollect I persuaded you 
to bring the young man into the house as a 
model. It was done that he might fall more in 
love with Elaine. Oh, yes, all that was my 
doing—mine from beginning to end. Given, a 
romantic, ambitious youth, a beautiful, credulous, 
tender-hearted girl—a woman who has the 
daring of her countrymen and countrywomen 
combined, and you see the thing became quite 
easy. Yes, I brought itall about !”’ 

She spoke in the coolest, most flippant tones, 
as though she were telling the countess the 
price of a dress, or the newest fashion of a gold 
necklace. Her daring made the countess 
positively shudder. 

“Woman!” she said, at length, “are you 
mad ?” 

«No, woman, I am not mad. I have this 
day paid or nearly paid a debt which I have 
owed you for years. You blighted my happi- 
ness ten yearsago. You made my life, which 
had been a garden of roses,a barren wilderness 
when you had taken my lover from me. You 
mocked at my pain—my torture of mind 
‘amused you.’ I have often heard you say as 
much when you supposed that I was out of hear- 
ing. You have wounded me to the core, again, 
again and again, and I have bitten the dust at 
your bidding. You made me curtsey to the 
she wolf Julia Saville, and you laughed when 
she struck me onthe face. Now her beauty is 
destroyed for ever. I vowed vengeance on the 
she wolf, but she wounded a poor man’s pet 
lamb, and he shot her, so I am avenged on her 
—on you tool am avenged. Now the papers 
will gossip of the marriage of your daughter 
with a Fenian felon—a peasant, ha, ha! When 
the proud Carrig Flyns hear of it, what will 
they say? I think your ladyship’s hair will be 
white before next week if you will reflect on 
all this!” 

The countess shivered. She strove to speak. 
This rebellion of a slave appalled heras much 
as the terrible marriage of her child. 

«You leave me at once,” she began, “and 
without a character.” 

Christine laughed bitterly. 

« At once? and without a character? And do 
you suppose, woman, that I value your re- 
resentations of me and my character ? Thanks, 
shall never be a governess again. My career 
is before me—a brilliant one; yet, inspite of 
your malice, I shall have many a laugh at you 
as the years go on. Your daughter is Lady 
Elaine O’Hara, remember that; her child will 
be an O’Hara; you will be grandmamma to 
O’Hara’s heir; do think of that. Don’t fancy 





band adieu,” Elaine said, returning to the side 






devote all the energies I have, and they are 


strong and numerous, to the publication of this 
love story; it will sell like wildfire, believe me, 
| woman !”” 


Christine began to lose control over herself 
now, inthe moment of her triumph. She grew 
intoxicated with the delight of inflicting venge- 
ance as with her own hand, and of seeing her 
enemy writhe under the torture. She felt and 
looked as though she were excited with wine ; 
her cheeks aflush; her eyes aflame; her voice 
hoarse and thick with intense passion. 

“You become dangerous !” 

The countess spoke with cold hauteur. She 
was white, and her voice was even; her face 
calm, except for the flashing of her eyes. 

«Dangerous do I become? Ah, madame, 
what then have I been through all these long 
years that are past dangerous? Madame, there 
have been moments when I have hesitated 
whether or no I should not conceal a sharp 
knife up my sleeve and stab you to the heart 
some night when it happened, as it often did, 
that I was alone with you in your sumptuous 
chamber, but I said to myself, no, no, it is better 
to wound her through her pride than to stab 
her stupid white flesh, that will feel indeed, but 
she will die, and it will be over, while this thorn 
that I have now planted in her heart shall 
rankle and rankle and fester as the years go 
on, so that she shall suffer the torments of the 
bottomless pit as long as she lives, in her proud 
raging soul. Oh, madame, think of it. Your 
son-in-law lies fettered for murder in a prison 
cell. He will be hanged. Your daughter, the 
fair Elaine, is about to give birth to an infant, 
who will be his child—a felon’s child. Will not 
this half kill my lord? What care will he think 
you took of your daughters when he reflects 


that you delivered them up to the entire care of 
a Frenchwoman, whose life you had made de- 
solate.” 


Lady Donnamore did not stop the carriage 

and order Christine to leave it, because she 
wished to have the matter, so far as the 
governess was concerned, over and done with as 
soon as possible. If she turned’ her out now, 
Mattelle must either come slowly on foot to 
Donnamore, or return to Dungan to hire a car- 
riage. 
She would still be obliged to come on to the 
Castle for her luggage and her salary. No, let 
her come on, collect her belongings, and receive 
her pay. Also the countess was determined to 
confront her with the earl, and to tell him all 
that the Frenchwoman had done, and the 
terrible consequences. 


Thus she allowed her to rave on, scarcely 
answering her, and in due time the Castle was 
reached. The footman helped out the countess 


and Elaine at the foot of the terrace 
Christine sprang out afterwards: 
“Where am I to go?” she asked of the 
countess, with a mocking, defiant smile. 

“To the library; we shail find the ear! 
there.” 

And the three went on at once to the house, 
and entered the library, where the earl sat with 
Clarice at the breakfast table. 

* % * * 


The earl knows all. Christine has stood he- 
fore him and told her tale. She has also told 
him she has a friend, a clever lawyer, that she 
has put the case to him and asked if the earl 
could not proceed against her in some court of 
law for having procured the clandestine mar- 
riage of the young pupil placed under her 
charge, and that the lawyer had told her yes ; 
that she could be cited to appear, that she could 
be imprisoned, that she could be punished. 

« And itis all I wish for, Lord Dounainore,” 
she said to the earl. ‘I would spend two years 
in prison most cheerfully, if by that means the 
news of this mad marriage could be made more 
public, therefore I will send you my address, 
that you may proceed against me when and how 
you will!” 

«TI never could have believed that a woman 
could have been so vindictive,” said the earl. 

He was already looking grey and wan, with 
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and pain on his handsome face. Elaine had 
sunk into an arm chair. She covered her face 
with her hands. Lady Clarice had been sent 
from the room. 

“You will believe it now, my lord,” said 
Christine. “ Yonder marble countess must now 
at length suffer something ; she who has only 
lived hitherto for her own pleasure, think what 
good the purification of suffering may effect in 
one who has only worshipped herself all her life 
long ; she will grow more human, who knows ?” 

“Madame, I decline to discuss the matter 
with you,” the earl said, with dignity. ‘ Your 
own conscience will be your accuser—doubt it 
not—in the days to come, when you reflect upon 
the blighted life of yonder poor wretched child, 
confided te your care when she was an infant of 
five years old.” 

Christine answered with a mocking laugh. 

**Oh, my lord —my lord, as the years roll 
on I shall be prouder and prouder of what I 
have done. You think it so sad to unite an 
earl’s daughter with a peasant; so terrible to 
bring trouble on this girl because she is an 
earl’s daughter, therein I rejoice, for my soul is 
republican, and hates all fictitious distinctions 
of rank such as mere titles and great posses- 
sions make. Iam nota whit ashamed; I have 
not one grain of pity except that she suffers in 
being separated from her husband and fears 
that he may suffer or die; but to pity her for 
marrying a peasant, being his legal, honourable 
Wite, and bearing him a child, the idea is 
monstrous !” 

‘You have said enough,” said the earl; 
*‘you have the instincts of a fiend, not of a 
woman. You must rid this house of your pre- 
sence at once.” 

“IT will go and collect what I possess,” said 
Christine ; “ I will hire a car from the village, 
und I will, as you say, relieve this house of my 
k I have humiliated and punished 
yonder woman, but even now my thirst for ven- 
geance is not half slaked. I will do more and 
more, my agents shallsurround her, shall baulk 
her of her fondest wishes——” 

“Leave the room!” thundered the earl. 

Christine laughed and obeyed. 





* * * o . 


Elaine knelt at her father’s feet and implored 
him to use his influence to save the life of 
Roland, and she implored in vain. Theearl was 
a kind-hearted man, but he was a staunch con- 
servative: his policy, according to the political 
traditions of his family, was a repressive one in 
all cases of rebellion. Besides all this, his own 
agent had been shot dead by one of these rebels ; if 
not by Roland himself, he had aided and abetted 
(so the earl believed) in the murder; then the 
general voice of the nation was against these 
Fenians, while the countess was anxious, eager 
for the death of the “‘ low born ruffian” who had 
brought shame upon her name. 

Lady Donnamore at once put Elaine out of 
the pale of the family circle. She was confined 
to her own rooms entirely. Her attendants 
were two strange women, whom she had never 
seen before, and whose names she did not know. 
The countess rarely entered her room, and 
when she did, it was with astern, implacable 
face. She never addressed Elaine as her 
daughter, and forbade her to speak to her as 
her mother. 

** Henceforth, girl, I am not your mother,” said 
the countess to her. “ You may remain here 
until your wretched brat is born, but then it 
must be sent to an institution, and you I would 
send to Madelena, but your father is weak 
enough to object. You will go instead to a 
sisterhood on the West Coast of Ireland, a re- 
ligious house where the rules are strict, and from 
whence you will never be permitted to escape, 
as long, at any rate, as I live.” 

Elaine knew nothing of the law. She did not 
know that the English law protects children 
from the tyranny of parents. Perhaps her 


mother might have the power to shut her up 
in a species of school until she was of age; but 
then no power could have held her prisoner after 
that, while her Surrey estate reverted to her in 
less than two years from that time. 


But Elaine 





knew nothing of this, she believed that her 
mother had it in her power to make her a pri- 
soner for life, and she revolved one idea in her 
head night and day—the idea of escape. 

The two women whom the countess had hired 
to attend upon her were strangers from Dublin 
—nurses from a hospital; they were taciturnity 
itself. When the forlorn girl asked news of the 
Fenian prisoners and of her husband, these 
women shook their heads and told her that they 
did not concern themselves with such matters, 
and all the while the poor child knew that her 
countess mother would move heaven and earth 
to get O’ Hara hanged—nay, she told her so one 
day with a bitter and cruel smile. 

**No risk can be more terrible than the risk 
of his life being spared,” she said to Elaine, 
‘for if he is alive you may come together again 
in the course of years, and more children may 
be born, hateful issue of a reptile peasant,” 
and Lady Donnamore’s beauty became trans- 
formed. She locked hideous in her wrath, while 
she writhed at the thought. “Don’t attempt 
to plead for him again or I will lock you up 
without food or fire.” The countess glared on 
her fair child, a lock of disgust and positive 
hatred in her fine eyes. Then the spirit of 
Elaine rose in rebellion, strong and fervent. 
Her woman’s heart arose and grew within her 
during those terrible three weeks, and she laid 
her plans and resolved to carry them out. 

«* My child will be all that is left to me when 
Roland is dead,” she said, for since her father 
had refused to try and save him she made up 
her mind with a grim certainty that he must 
die. “My child will be all, and these women 
will take it away and place it in an institution. 
No, no! I will escape!’ She was more beauti- 
ful than any poet’s dream, even during all this 
time of trial, of horror; her great eyes blazed 
as with unearthly light, her cheeks glowed 
hectic, there was an intense look of power and 
resolve in her sweet face which it had lacked 
before. 

Lady Elaine lived by rule under the sway of 
those two women. She rose, bathed, and dressed 
at a certain hour, partook of her breakfast, then 
was allowed to read, but only books of a severe 
and (in her sad circumstances) uninteresting 
character, for they contained nothing to lift her 
out of herself. She was not allowed any air or 
exercise except a drive in a close carriage once 
a day with one of these persons. 

«And yet I will escape,” said Iady Elaine. 
She was allowed access to her own wardrobe ; 
there she had a little money and a few jewels, a 
massive gold collaret and locket, a gold watch, a 
gold brooch, in which blazed a valuable ruby. 
“IT will take those and sell them, and takea 
room, and when the child is born I will work for 
it. Yes, I will escape!” 


(To be Continued.) 








BREAKING THE NEWS GENTLY. 





A miner, whom we will call Hughes, fell down 
a winze in one of the Comstock mines, several 
years ago, and was killed. His companions 
gathered up his remains, and putting them in 
an express waggon, started for his home. 
Another miner, a fine, good-hearted fellow, was 
sent on ahead to bear the sad news to the 
bereaved family. All the way along he was 
discussing to himself as to how he should tell 
the terrible story so as not to crush the unfortu- 
nate household; but he came to the house 
before having settled definitely upon his plan. 
Meeting Mrs. Hughes at the door, he accosted her 
in the usual manner of an acquaintance, and 
then said: 

“ Where’s George to-day, Mrs. Hughes ?” 

“ He’s at work in the mine, as usual, sir,” 
replied the woman. 

The news-bearer was becoming desperate. He 
was a brave man, who would not have feared a 
caving drift or a delayed blast, but whose heart 
was so tender that he did not know how to tella 
woman of her husband’s death. 
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“‘How is he feeling to-day? 
question. 

With some show of surprise, Mrs. Hughes 
answered : 

“About as well as he generally does, I 
believe.” 

The man grew more and more confused, and, 
not knowing what to say, finally blurted out: 

“T'll bet youa sovereign he’s dead, and here 
comes the body in a waggon.” 

He swallowed a big lump in his throat, and 
wiped a piece of porphyry out of his left eye with 
his shirt-sleeve. Afterward, in talking the 
matter over with his comrades, he said it was the 
greatest trial he had ever experienced, and that 
hereafter, when a man was killed, they might 
call upon somebody else to tell the news. 


was the next 





SPRING. 





Ou, mother earth! thou hast, at last, 
awoke 
From the long sleep which sealed thy 
sunny eyes, 
Which hushed the music in thy Winter 


woods, 
Which veiled the Summer in thy 
stormy skies. 


For lo! a tender radiance lights the 
land, 
A subtle sense of hope embalms the 
air, 
The unfettered stream bursts forth with 
merry bound, 
Green buds are swelling where the 
boughs were bare. 


The liquid call of bird to bird floats 


out, 
Rising and falling from the budding 
trees ; 
And faint and sweet th’ 
leaves distil . 
Their fragrant incense on the passing 
breeze. 


unfolding 


The loveliest bank or woodland nook is 
lit 
With starry gleam of op’ning buds 
and flowers ; 
And thorny brakes are stirred by rest- 
less wings, 
As mating birds prepare their mossy 
bowers. 


Oh, mother earth! thou hast, at lasi, 
awoke, 
And with thy calm, fair face, and 
sunny eyes, 
Gently doth chide us for our failing 


earts, 
When erst thou slept beneath the 
Winter skies. J. L. 





Tur Sultan has subscribed £50 to the fund in 
aid of the widows of those who were killed in 
the explosion on board the “ Thunderer.” 


CoLoneL Frazer has prepared the drawings 
of a monster gun, beside which the eighty-two 
tonner shall be as a crossing sweeper to 
* Chang,” the Chinese giant. 


WHEN will wonders cease? People will soon . 
be called upon to wear glass clothing. In Aus- 
tria an artist by the name of Prengel has opened 
a large establishment, offering carpets, cuffs, 
collars, and veils of glass. He not only spins, 
but weaves glass. The otherwise brittle glass 
he changes into pliable threads and uses them 
for making good warm clothing. Prengel’s in- 
ventions are so extraordinary and useful, as 
glass is a non-conductor, that they will probably 
lead to an entire revolution in dress material. 
They are, of course, quite transparent; the 
present tight-fitting dress will thus take a step 
in advance. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
WHO LIVED AT MYRTLE VILLA. 


Love took up the harp of life, 
And smote on all its chords with might. 
TENNYSON. 


Tue two years of her separation from her 
sister had been eventful ones to Beatrice. 
George Ashley was as good as his word: for 
twelve months he let her play the minor parts 
at his theatre, paying her sufficient to free her 
mind from all monetary cares, and to give her 
whole heart and soul to the study of her profes- 
sion. Beatrice had inherited her father’s genius, 
with a concentration of will and power he had 
jacked. When just one little year after her 
mother’s death she appeared as Olivia, there 
was but one word as to her triumph, the poverty- 
stricken daily governess was the favourite actress 
of the day, the star of a theatre which had been 
graced ever since its opening by men and women 
of talent. In one bound Beatrice jumped from 
obscurity to fame ; the newspapers were unani- 
mous in her praise; the people flocked to see 
her, high and low, gentle and simple; she 
charmed all hearts; her career looked one long 
triumph. Then when she was rich, when she 
earned more money than she cared to spend, she 
thought her heart’s loneliness had lasted long 
enough and she might boldly claim her sister. 
Beatrice went herself one hot August afternoon 
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to Clapham; she found the very house where’ creature to her heart. She respected Georze 


Muriel lived, sat in the very room where her fair 
young sister spent her weary days, but she did 
not see her. By a strange fate—a merciful Provi- 
dence, Nehemiah Stubbs called it—Muriel had 
been sent into the Borough on a long errand for 
her aunt; the minister himself received his 
visitor—he preferred to face the Babylonish 
woman, as he termed her, himself. 

Poor Beatrice, in her soft grey dress and white 
hat she looked strangely unlike a child of 
wrath! She made no pretence of greeting her 
uncle. 

“T have come for Muriel” she said, simply. 
“Tam rich enough now to relieve you of her 
support. For your care of her I thank you, but 
I can now secure her a home.” 

Mr. Stubbs listened in bitter silence ; he stared 
at Beatrice with his faded eyes as though he 
did not hear her. “‘ Will you let me see Muriel ?” 
went on the actress, “‘I should like to take her 
with me now.” 

*«« You cannot.” 

“T will,” said Miss Grey, defiantly. “She is 
my sister, our parents are dead, she belongs to 
me.” 

ty fag 

‘I will have her in spite of you; no one shail 
keep her from me.” 

Nehemiah’s part wastaken. Really believing 
he. was saving Muriel from awful peril, he 
descended to falsehood. 

“ Misguided girl, your sister is safe from you. 
The law cannot take the child from her grave to 
please your caprice.” 

« Her grave ?” 

* Yes, and better so than grow up to sin as 
you have done.” 

But Beatrice did not stay to listen. She rose 
feebly and tottered from the room into the pas- 
sage, out into the August sunshine, believing 
implicitly that Muriel was dead, and thinking 
bitterly that in all the world no heart was 
so desolate as her own. 
lived without love. 





Ashley truly; she had a real liking for some of 
the members of her profession, but no love. And 
yet she did not harden; at no period could 
Beatrice be really hard or eold. She was a 
woman of passionate, intense feeling; to love 
for always if she loved at all, but not one lightly 
to bestow affection. 

As time passed on she made many friends— 
people who were glad to accept the scant liking 
she gave them, who loved and admired her well 
without one whit understanding her, who spoke 
of her as an ice queen, yet little guessed how 
wrong they were. They were men for the most 
part. 

Beatrice was too beautiful to be a favourite 
with many women, and some of the men offered 
true loyal hearts for the young actress’s accept- 
tance, only to be refused. 

«You puzzle me, Miss Grey,” an author, whose 
first piece she had made successful, said to 
her, ‘‘ off the stage you seem to me to have no 
heart.” 

Beatrice turned her beautiful eyes on him and 
smiled. 

«« My heart is sleeping,” she said, gently. “I 
should like it to sleep for ever, for I dread the 
pain of its awakening.” 

“It might be a pleasure,” said the author, 
thoughtfully. 

“There is no pleasure without pain,” re- 
turned the actress. “Love is like orange 
marmalade, a delicious mixture of sweet and 
bitter.” 

She laughed and turned away. Somehow, 
much as he admired her, Charles Stuart felt 
thankful he had never done more. At this time 
he was a struggling lawyer, for it was before he 
had come into the pretty estate in Surrey. His 
chief hope of success in life lay in his pen. 
Beatrice Grey helped him well. It was only 
through her marvellous acting of the heroine 
that “ Mona Graeme” became emphatically the 


From that day Beatrice | hit of the day and its author a celebrated play- 
She threw herself into her | wright. 


art and lived for it, but she admitted no human Charles Stuart and Beatrice became friends, 
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such good friends that all their acquaintance 
knew at once they would never be more. Miss 
Grey lived at Kilburn now in a pretty villa with 
a quiet elderly lady as chaperone, and of this 
villa Charles had the entrée at alltimes. There 
he discussed the criticisms on his plays; there 
he brought his joys and sorrows; there he read 
the plots. which were some day to be elaborate 
comedies. In:faet Myrtle Villa represented to 
him the nearest approach to home he knew, and 
the beautiful.actress a sister sympathiser and 
adviser all in gne,,when the news came that he 
was a Tich man, and some three weeks later that 
his Deere friend had returned to Eng- 
land. 

Men are different to women in their friend- 
ships. No two women could have been more to 
each other than were Frank Bertram and Charles 
Stuart, yet during the two days spent together 
Frank never mentioned the fair girl he thought 
of making his wife, and Mr. Stuart breathed no 
word of his literary success, and the woman who 
had won it for him. 


* * * * * 


London seemed strangely empty to our hero 
when the four-wheeled cab containing his late 
companion was out of sight. Short as was the 
time they had spent together he felt it had 
done more to make them intimate than a year 
of fashionable visiting. The strong man knew 
that he would never forget the woman he had 
carried helpless in his arms. He tormented 
himself by a hundred surmises about her. She 
was not married; he had examined her left 
hand. She was evidently not poor, yet in spite 
of her youth there was a decision and indepen- 
dent bearing about her which argued she had 
often had to mark out her own way. He did not 
even know her name. Onething, the address 
was simple, Myrtle Villa, Kilburn. Surely there 
could be no liberty in calling to inquire whether 
she suffered from the effects of the accident. 
The one drawback was his ignorance of her 
name. He could hardly give a description of 
her to the servant who should answer his knock. 
At last he resolved to say simply “Your 
mistress.” He felt a sort of innate conscious- 
ness that the girl whose image so haunted him 
had no mother, if so surely, hearing of the acci- 
dent, she would have been at the terminus to 
meet her child. 

Frank Bertram had been used to society from 
his boyhood, he had travelled in nearly every 
country in Europe, and yet he felt strangely 
nervous when, on the second afternoon following 
his return from Mr. Stuart’s, he set off for 
Myrtle Villa. 

He carried in his hand a bouquet of flowers; 
he had sent flowers to many girls before, but 
never had the seiection of a bouquet given him 
such time and trouble ; he chose it himself, in- 
formed the astonished “young lady” that he 
was indifferent to the cost only it must be white, 
all white. The damsel remonstrating, that 
white bouquets were only for brides, he allowed 
her to place in the centre one vivid scarlet 
geranium, the other flowers were of the most de- 
licate, purest white, almost all noted for their 
fragrance ; somehow they reminded Frank of the 
girl herself, as he jumped into a hansom and 
gave the order, Kilburn. He had never been at 
Kilburn before in his whole life, and knew no- 
thing of the pretty West-end suburb, so whenhis 
driver requested more particular instructions, 
he gave a somewhat vague answer about the 
shops, and was therefore deposited at Manor 
Road, the chief or one of the chief thoroughfares 
of Kilburn. 


It was by this time between three and four, | 


and the sultry summer’s day was little alluring 
to pedestrians ; but Frank Bertram felt nothing 
of the heat. He entered the post-office, and 
making some trifling purchase asked to he 
directed to Myrtle Villa. 

“‘ Myrtle Villa,” repeated the smart young 
female behind the counter. “Why that’s a 
good half hour’s walk from here, sir.” 

Nevertheless she gave him instructions how 
to find it, and looking at the flowers in his hand, 
probably if she was imaginative, conceived a 
romance, with him for its hero. 





**There is only one Myrtle Villa,-I suppose,” | were both too startled then to discuss genea- 


he asked, doubtfully. 


“Only one, sir; all the houses in that road | 


have fancy names: it may sound nicer than 
numbers, but it’s a deal more puzzling for the 
postman.” 

In all his life Frank Bertram never forgotthat 
walk, nor the strange sensation he experienced 
— he read on a pretty rustic gate ‘“Myrtle 

Villa.” 

The house was low-roofed, and having but two 
stories, looked more of a cottage than,a villa; 
the garden was fragrant with summer flowers, 
and up the stone walls clambered a luxurious 
Virginian creeper ; the lawn was trimly-cut,and 
smooth as velvet ; everything appeared im the 
most perfect order. Frank noted all this im: the 
instant that elapsed before his summons was 
answered by the neatest of housemaids, in a 
white cap and cherry-coloured ribbons. 

** Will you give my card to your mistress and 
say I hope she has recovered from the effects of 
the accident on Monday ?” 

The girl opened the door of the front sitting 
room and invited him to enter; evidently formal 
visitors were few at Myrtle Villa, and she dis- 
appeared with his card and returned in a few 
minutes with : 

** Miss Grey would like'to see you, sir, if you 
please.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
FRIENDLY VISITS. 


If free from passion which alkfriendship checks, 

And your true feeling known erstood, 

No friend like to a woman earth discovers, 

So that you have not been, nor shall be, lovers. 
Brrox. 


Frank followed the neat maid through the 
passage down some stone steps to a pretty 
garden|; no stately avenue or lordly grounds 
like the Knoll possessed, merely the picturesque, 
carefully tended, old-fashioned English garden 
one may see so often in suburban London. 

Two ladies sat on rustic chairs on the grassy 
lawn. The younger rose at his approach, and 
came forward to meet him. 

“Tt is very kind of you to come and inquire 
forme. Mrs. Stone, this is Mr, Bertram, who 
took such care of me in the accident on 
Monday.” 

The chaperone received the visitor cordially. 
Another chair was brought, and Frank sat 
down near Beatrice, thinking how young and 
fair she looked in her summer dress of delicate 
white. 

Conversation flowed readily; it was no effort 
to Beatrice to talk, she knew all the topics of 
the day, and had formed an opinion on most of 
them. Frank told the ladies of his travels, and 
heard of Miss Grey’s own desire to go abroad, 
Mrs. Stone now and again putting in an appro- 
priate remark, so that the discourse bore no re- 
semblance to a téte-a-téte. 

The two who had met but once before seemed 
like old friends. It never occurred to Frank to 
wonder why this beautiful girl lived alone with- 
out mother or sister to care for her. 

He sat on far beyond the prescribed ‘limits of 
a first call; the servant brought out tea and he 
did not disdain a.cup. At last when the chime 
of a neighbouring church rang out the hour of 
five, he rose reluctantly. 

«“T have paid you quite a visitation,” he said, 
simply to Beatrice, ““but I did not guess how 
time was passing. Will -you let me come again 
and bring that poem we have been speaking of 
to show you ?” 

«TI shall be very pleased fo see you,” was the 
frank reply ; “‘we are generally at home in the 
afternoon, are we not, Mrs. Stone?” 

The matron gave a smile of assent, and Frank 
took his leave, feeling dimly he left a part of 
himself behind in that simple cottage. 

“What a distinguished looking man,” was 
the widow’s exclamation, when he had gone. “I 
wonder if he is related to the Bertrams of 
Devonshire. Do you know, Beatrice?’ 


* No, I never saw him before Monday, and we 





logies.” 

“I thought you might have met him at the 
theatre.” 

Beatrice’s cheek flushed. 

**No, mon amie, he has only just returned 
from a long foreign tour. I doubt if he has 
even so much as heard of ‘Mona Greme,’ or 
‘ Beatrice Grey.’ ” 

‘Of course he knows who you are,” retorted 
Mrs. Stone, who did not like her favourite to 
speak slightingly of her own fame; “why your 
photograph is in half the shops of London.” 

“Not by my own wish,” said Beatrice, sadly. 
“I daresay you are right, Mrs. Stene. I cannot 
help feeling sorry. It may seem foolish, but I 
should have likedone-man to showme kindness. 
for my own sake,mot: begause I have the chance 
to please the public.” 

She took the flowers in her hand and-went to 
her own room. She put them carefully in 
water, and did not bring them to the drawing- 
room for other eyes to\rest.upen. Somehow 
those flowers did mot .seem ito her -like the 
bonquets she reeeived nightly. Long after- 
wards, in the dark aftertime, Frank ‘Bertram 
found them faded and dead, put aside carcfully 
as something rare and precious. ‘Frank came 
again soon, the new poem his .exense. Mrs. 
Stone was out then, and Beatriee received him 
alone. He read the verses he had:spoken of to 
her, and both din their praise. 

*T like that,” said thesactress, simply, “it is 
like a friend’s voice ; in all this world there is 
nothing so.sweet as sympathy.” 

“And nothing so rare,” returned our hero. 
*Tihave plenty of ‘ffiends,,and.a mother who 
loves me deatly, and’ yetiI mever felt true sym- 


“Perhaps yonymever needed it,” answered 
Béatrice.- “You ‘tell me-your life has been one 
of unruffled: calm. It is only in great sorrows 
and deep joys that one really needs sympathy.” 

“You could give it, lam sure of that, Miss 
Grey. There is something in your face which 
seems to say you could feel sympathy with joy 
and sorrow.” 

Perhaps not, appearanees are deceptive 
sometimes, and my friends tell me I am an 
icicle. Besides, in all the world I have no re- 
lations, so there are few people to claim my 
sympathy.” 

«T should like to be one of the few,” he re- 
plied, eagerly; “ but is it really so? Are you 
indeed thus utterly alone ?” 

“Yes. I hada sisteruntil about a year ago. 
She was my last tie, and when I lost her I felt 
the whole world a blank, and yet she may be 
happier; life is very hard to those who are 
alone.” 

«Then Mrs. Stone is no relation to you ?” 

« Mrs. Stone is my chaperone and companion, 
nothing more. In my position you know I 
could hardly live alone.” 

She laid a little stress on the words “my 
position.” She wished him to be under no 
deception, but to learn at once that she was 
an actress, if he did not know it already. 
Beatrice was not the woman to appear ina false 
position. Her words failed entirely in their 
object. He understood simply that she was an 
orphan, and pitied her the more. 

“London is getting empty,” he said, after a 
pause. “I am thinking of going home soon. 
Were you ever in Downshire, Miss Grey ?” 

«Never. I have spent nearly all my life in 
London.” 

*Pownshire is very quiet, and yet when I 
am in England I spend most of my time there. 
My mother hardly ever comes to London now, 
and I am such‘a rover that whenever I come 
back from a tour she expects to see a great 
deal of me.” 

«That is so like mothers.” 

“Ay, and unfortunately I am that popular 
seapegrace, an only son.” 

“And your mother is a widow? I wonder 
you ever leave her.” 

“J could not-spend my life at the Knoll, I am 
too restless, too fond of travelling.” 

« Have you no sisters ?” 

“None. I often wish I had.. When one is 
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the sole object of a mother’s love, one often 


“But it is quite three months since ail 


fancies that; mother is over anxions; but just the papers were agreed in praise of ‘Mona 


now I am away with an easy conscience, for my | Greme. 


mother is not alone, she has a young friend 
staying with her.” 

«A friend of yours too ?”” asked Beatrice, with 
a playful smile. 

“Hardly that. Friendship implies equality, 
and there is none between Muriel and me. Iam 
a world worn man, and she is a pretty child.” 

“YT am sure she must be pretty if she is 
called Muriel ;” then gently: “ It was my sister’s 
name.” 

«Forgive me; I must have pained you?” 

* No,” with a half sigh; “I would not forget 
her, because I have lost her only. Mr. Bertram, 
when one is quite alone it is so natural to sigh 
for the touch of a vanished hand, or the sound 
of a voice that is gone.” 

A silence followed; Beatrice regained her 
composure by an effort, and said in her usual 
tone : 

“And so you are going away. I am not sur- 
prised. London is insufferably hot and dusty 
for anyone who is not obliged to stay. We hope 
to leave it next week.” 

“Are you going abroad, or shall you content 
yourself with the beauties of your own country, 
as the local guide books say.” 

«*Oh, I am going on a short tour.” 

Misunderstanding number two: he thought 
she meant a pleasant wandering on the Con- 
tinent ; she alluded to a professional excursion 
in the provinces. 

“Tam expecting my best friend to join me 
to-night,” said Frank, presently; “may I be 
allowed to introduce him to you. I must tell 
you that he used to be a most industrious, hard- 
working lawyer; a standing reproach to idlers 
like myself, but now he has developed into 
Charles Stuart of Blyth Hall.” 

3eatrice smiled. 

“JT think, Mr. Bertram, no introduction will 
be necessary. I have known Mr. Stuart more 
than a year, although under another name.” 

«But he never had any other name,” replied 
Frank Bertram, bewildered. ‘‘ When he came 
into a fortune he received no new name. He 
always was Charles Stuart.” 

“To his friends, yes, but to the public at 
large he is best known as Charles Arnold, the 
dramatist.” 

. bh the man who wrote ‘ Mona Graeme ?” 

ye 

He looked intently at her for a moment, in 
reality wondering how she had made the 
acquaintance of his friend. She thought he 
knew that she appeared nightly at the “New 
Theatre” as Mona Greme, and so deemed no 
explanation required. One thing she longed to 
ask, whether he had ever been among her 
audience ; she thought not. 

«Have you ever been to the New . Theatre ?” 
she asked. 

“Never. I am afraid I don’t take much 
interest in the drama; it’s a sad confession to 
make to you, Miss Grey.” 

“I do not think it so,’ she returned, 
abruptly ; “I believe unless one loves the stage, 
one cares nothing at all about it.” 

« And you, do you love it ?” 

ie 


* + 


Charles Stuart joined his friend at his hotel 
in good time for six o’clock dinner. The two 
had much to tell and hear, and not till the cloth 
was removed and they sat alone over their wine 
did they touch on the subject which most nearly 
interested both. 

“Was it fair, Charles ?’’ said Frank, half re- 
proachfully, “‘to let me be the last to hear of 
your success? Why did you not tell me that 
‘Mona Greme,’ the great hit of the day, was by 
my old friend ?” 

Stuart looked uncomfortable. 

“The fact is, Frank, before I came into 
Blyth Hall I had made up her mind I could not 
live by my profession, and if I ever was to gain 
a fortune it must be by my pen. I could not bear 
to speak of it till the die was cast and I failed 
or succeeded.” 


* * * 





9.) 


“Yes, and then a new fancy took me. I 
heard you were coming home soon, and I thought 
I would wait till we met, and then induce you 
to go with me to the ‘ New Theatre.’ Then if 
you liked the piece I should have pounced down 
on you with the news that I was the author.” 

« Well, take me tothe ‘ New Theatre’ to-night; 
it’s barely seven; we shall have plenty of 
time.” 

«T shall be delighted.” 

«Just tell me beforehand, my dear boy, 
whether I am to be amused or made miserable. 
It’s as well to know what one has to expect.” 

“Well, it’s a love story,” confessed Mr. 
Stuart, very confusedly. “Of course, never 
having been in love, I can’t be expected to 
know much about the tender passion.” 

They reached the theatre in good time and 
took their places in a private box as the over- 
ture to Mona Greme commenced. 

“<Tt’s the last five nichts,” observed Mr. 
Stuart to his friend. ‘“They’re going to play it 
in the provinces after this week.” 

Frank replied with ready interest, holding his 
programme crushed in his lavender-gloved hand. 
Somehow it never occurred to him to open it. 
Then as the last notes of the “ Sweethearts’ 
Waltz” sounded the curtain slowly rose. It 
was a garden scene, a rare specimen of the 
artist’s skill. On all the stage there was but 
one figure ; she walked slowly towards the front, 
a burst of applause greeting her then as she 
raised her violet eyes and spoke the opening 
words of Mona’s part. 

Frank Bertram’s heart filled with angry sur- 
prise and jealous pain. This favourite actress 
was the girl who had lain in his arms, whose 
lips his own had touched with a passionate 
intensity he had given to no kiss before. 
Beatrice Grey, the mistress of Myrtle Villa, was 
the beautiful actress with whose name ‘all 
London rangf 


CHAPTER IX. 


JEALOUSY. 


Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the 
grave. 


“Ts sHe not beautiful?” asked Charles 
Stuart, of his friend. ‘‘ Whatever success I may 
have gained I owe it all to her. ‘Mona Greme’ 
must have been a failure had Beatrice Grey 
not played the heroine.” 

Frank Bertram controlled his surprise and 
emotion by a violent effort. 

‘She acts well,” he said, coldly. 
she ?” 

« My dear. fellow, where can you have been, 
and what can you have been thinking of? 
Beatrice Grey has been Mr. Ashley’s star for the 
last twelve months. Half London has raved 
about her; more than one coronet has, they 
say, been laid at her feet. She has heaps of 
admirers and hosts of friends.” 

“Indeed. Are you of the number?” 

It was during the interval between the first 
and second acts of “Mona Greme” that this 
conversation took place. Charles was astonished 
at his friend’s faint praise of the beautiful 
actress. 

“‘Tamherfriend.” he observed, warmly, “and 
am proud of the title. Of course [admire her 
beauty and genius, butif you mean are we more 
than friends, certainly not. I love Beatrice 
Grey asa sister. I should never wish to marry 
her. Her name has never been linked with 
mine, or with any other man’s. She turns a 
deaf ear to all her suitors, and is popularly 
spoken of as an ‘ice queen.’ ” 

“She is very young,” said Mr. Bertram, ab- 
sently. “How long has she been on the 
stage ?” 

“Two years. She was a protégée of Mr. 
Ashley’s own, and has never appeared at any 
other theatre. ' People say she has not a relation 
in the world, and that she was absolutely penni- 


“Who is 











less when she went on the stage. 
anything about that, but now she « 
splendid salary, fervid admiration, 91 
rarer in her profession, unlimited r« 

“To tell you the truth, Charles, ! 
her two or three times, but I had 
was an actress.” 

“That is unlike Miss Grey,” 
author. ‘“Sheis generally painfull 
fensive, and refuses any kindness 
unless her profession is known to 
who offers it. Are you sure she 
you P” 

* Positive ; 
three times.” 

«* Who introduced you to her ? 

Frank mumbled some indistinct 
his friend could not catch, and 
rising at this instant, the conversa 
terrupted. 

If Frank Bertram had doubted t 
his interest in Beatrice his eyes v 
that night. When he saw her the ! 
which a thousand eyes were rivette: 
arage. He longed to snatch her fr 
of the admiring public; to remove | 
stage: to have her for his own. 
exasperated him; actress or noac 
now that for him there was but « 
the whole world, and she was B: 
Yet there was nothing to disple 
fastidious taste in the drama of ‘* Mor 
as its author had confessed, it was 
work; it owed its fame to the exqni 
of Beatrice. The story was very si 
too simple to be termed a plot. ‘Th 
the adopted daughter of a village 1 
beloved by the only son and heir of 
baronet. The garden scene witnes 
trothal; their exchange of vows 
constancy. 

Frank Bertram bit his lip as Be: 
into her stage lover’s eyes and pr 
his for ever; but in all her action 
the sweetest dignity, the most wom: 
and maidenly reserve. The andienc 
she loved Robert Deane—suech was 
name—yet she made no passionate pro! 
received no fervent embraces. The « 
on the young couple receiving the rev 
sing on their betrothal. The next act 
rectory drawing-room, in which sat 
Sir George Deane. 


but then I have or 


bs 


The baronet was enrage: 


his son’s choice, not because of Mon:’s 3 


but because she was not by birth th 


the rector’s daughter, and no one truly irn 


name and station of her parents. 


At any cost he resolved to separate the 
and his plan was cruel enough; he wu: 


Mona the disgrace she would bring to 
he worked on the girl’s feelings till 


sented for his own sake to renounce her 


but the baronet even then was not cont: 


«You know my son,” he said, eagerly. ‘if h 


deems your sacrifice really such, he 
take advantage of it. Lam going 


allowance; he will be for many years : 
man. When he writes to tell you of thi 


his letters unanswered; let him think » 
sake him because of his loss of fortune.” 

Mona besought in vain, at last for 
sake she yielded, receiving the baronet’ 
promise that before he died he would rev 
whole truth to his son. 


oO 


The third act, the strongest in the piec 
the parting of the lovers; the bitter scorn. th 


cruel contempt which Mr. Deane lavish« 
girl who had deserted him were well 
but Mona’s sublime resignation, the p 
with which she deceived her lover as 
sacrifice, the agony painted on her fac: 
had left her, were what the audience ™ 
plauded. It seemed to Frank Bertram 
never seen such misery. 


noon. What depths of feeling, what 
of power she possessed. 

The fourth act was short. Mona had, 1 
freak of fortune, been recognised as | 


heiress of a noble house, and Sir George, |} 


repenting his work, hastened as far as h 
to undo it. 
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with whom he had talked only that ver) 


The lovers met again in the > 
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garden, and the curtain fell on their comp’ete 
reunion. 

This was Beatrice’s weakest scene throughout 
the play; the sad passages suited her best. 
Leaning on Robert’s arm, her hand clasped in 
his, she did not look so perfectly, so enthusiasti- 
ally happy as Mona Graeme ought to have 
oked; but people forgave this; they ap- 
lauded the young actress to the echo, not once, 
ut many times was she led forward to receive 
the applause of the delighted audience. And 
Frank fancied once her eyes were directed to 


their box. 





“I suppose she will marry that feliow,’’ he 
SA coldly to Mr. Stuart, as they walked 
home 

‘What fellow, and who are you talking 

ut? Really, Frank, I can’t understand you | 

it to-nicht. 

* Miss Grey, of course. I asked if she was to 


ry that man who plaved Robert Deane ?” 

‘TI concinde not, my dear fellow, as England 
*t allow a man the liberty of two wives, 
’s already married to that pretty little 

girl who played in the farce.” 
“I wonder how she likes his way of going 
* She’s too sensible to be jealous. There must 
‘enes on the stage, and the people who 
‘an’t always be lovers in reality. I’m 
very sorry, Frank, you don’t admire Miss 


“ | nover said I did not admire her,” retorted 


(70 e Continned,) 





SCIENCE. 


BASING POWDERS AND GLUCOSE 
SYRUPS. 


ALTHOUGH several communications have 
vppeared on these subjects, the writer believes 
1ey are not yet exhausted of their interest. lie 
possibilities connected with their bearing on 
health or disease and mortality deserve further 
i sion, for which I have no doubt you will 
give space in your highly useful periodi- 





ireely 
cal 

The obvious fact is, as proved by the analyses 

f most baking powders, that desiccated alum is 
substituted for cream of tartar. 

Alum is very much cheaper than cream of 
tartar ; answers equally well to set free the car- 
bonic acid which makes the bread light, and 
may also make a whiter loaf than that dearer 

rticle. The manufacturer can make more profit 

t a lower selling price, with alum powder ; more 

specially if he mixes them with a large propor- 
tion of starch. 

The chemical facts are as follows: By heating 
the ammonia alum to a certain temperature it 
will be caused to part with its water of crystalli- 
sation, and will lose part or all of its combined 
vmmonia, according to the temperature and time 
of exposure to it, leaving simply aluminum 
sulphate, mixed with more or less free sulphuric 
acid and undecomposed aluminum sulphate. 
‘his mixture when brought together with bicar- 
bonate of soda, in the paste or dough, in the 
presence of the water will decompose the soda 
salt, especially when moderately heated, and the 
‘arbonic acid of that salt set free will inflate the 
pastry and make it lightand spongy. At the 
same time the alumina of the alum is separated 
in theform of aluminum hydrate, and harmless 
sodium sulphate, or Glauber’s salt, is produced. 

The nature and results of the chemical decom- 

ion are correctly stated by Professor 
mus, as well as by the patentees of these 
baking powders. There is no alum in the bread 
or other article prepared with these powders, but 
only the products of its decomposition, viz. : 
Glauber’s salt, in too small quantity to be active, 
and precipitated aluminum hydrate. 
3ut at this point a new question arises, and 
one of weighty import: Is it not probable that 
the continued ingestion of aluminum hydrate 





with our daily food, may, in the longrun, induce 
disease and shorten life ? 

It is true that when alumina isin combination 
with silica, as it is in clays, it is not readily 
soluble or decomposable in weak acids; but 
alumina combined only with water, or even when 
the water has been separated by ignition, is 
much more soluble. The heat which suffices to 
bake bread will not separate the water from 
aluminum hydrate, and it hence exists in the 
bread in a condition readily to form salts with 
even weak acids. What, then, is the probable 
action of this aluminym hydrate in the processes 
of the digestion and assimilation of the food in 
which it existsasan ingredient? In thestomach, 
under the action of the acid gastric juice, it is 
likely to be dissolved, and to form aluminum 
chloride ; but, because of the great affinity of 
alumina for albuminous and other organic 
matters as well as for phosphoric acid, it 
probably enters into combination with these to 
a certain extent at least. If these compounds 
are insoluble in the stomach solution, no other 
harm will result but a waste ofa certain quantity 
of the essential phosphates and albuminates of 
our food, which waste may be measurably sup- 
plemented by the introduction of some bone 
superphosphate into the baking powders. 

But it is more probable that at least a portion 
of the aluminous compound is retained in solu- 
tion in the acid chyme and is absorbed into the 
blood vessels in the coats of the stomach, to act 
locally in thickening or otherwise altering their 
delicate coats; or meeting with the slightly 
alkaline venous blood, rich in albuminous com- 
pounds, to induce a tendency to coagulation, 
which, however slight, may in the course of 
time cause obstructions in important glandular 
organs, especially in the kidneys and liver, inter- 
fering with their healthy functions, and in the 
end causing fatal disorder. 

The portion of the albuminous compound 
which is not absorbed from the stomach will 
doubtless be decomposed in the duodenum, where 
it will be rendered insoluble by contact with the 
alkaline bile; but in the cxcum it will again 
be subjected to an acid solvent, and a second 
danger of absorption consequently occurs. These 
are probabilities of deep import. Aluminum 
chloride, like tin chloride, forms insoluble com- 
pounds with albuminous, gelatinous, and other 
organic matters, and when introduced into the 
blood in quantity cause sudden death, and 
doubtless when taken up in repeated minute 
quantities, will cause alterations of tissues and 
coagulations of the circulating fluids resulting in 
obstructions and disease. 

The use of chloride of tin by reckless manu- 
facturers of glucose syrups, etc., proved by 
numerous analyses by others as well as by myself, 
is especially to be reprehended, as these pro- 
ducts, sold under various names, as “ golden 
syrup,” “ maplesyrup,” “ sugar-house molasses,” 
ete., or the glucose in the solid form mixed in 
the soft granular sugars, are in very generaluse, 
greatly to the detriment of the general health. 
The people everywhere should be put on their 
guard against this insidious slow poisoning and 
advised against the use of any syrup, etc., which 
leaves a metallic taste in the mouth. Three 
pounds of good brown sugar, boiled in a 
clean iron vessel with a pint of water, will make 
a perfectly wholesome syrup, far preferable 
to any of the tainted syrups of the present 
market. 

Aluminum and tin salts are both used as mor- 
dants by the dyer, because of the strong attrac- 
tion of the oxides of these metals for organic 
compounds. Aluminum salts forthe same reason 
are used in preparing white leather, and the 
observations of Orfila show that when given to 
animals they cause a thickening of the coats of 
the stomach and bowels, and an appearance as 
though they had been tanned. 

It is true that Orfila contended for the harm- 
less nature of alum in small doses, and Wibmer 
and others experimented on themselves by 
taking it in small doses for some weeks together 
without any sensible evil results. Very probably 
the slight impairment of tissue was not suffi- 
cient to produce manifest disease. But had 
they continued their experiments for years at all 





their daily meals, no doubt the functions of the 
stomach would have become impaired by the 
thickening of its coats and the alteration of its 
glandular tissue under the action of the dissolved 
aluminum salts, and dyspepsia or chronic inflam- 
mation would be the result in time. x 

That alumina is not friendly to organic life is 
shown by its almost general absence from the 
composition of vegetables and animals. In only 
a very few plants of the lowest order is it found 
as a regular constituent. The propriety of intro- 
ducing it into our daily food is not properly to be 
ascertained by costly and hazardous experiments 
upon the people at large, or with the object of 
cheapening the production and increasing the 
profit of baking powders. Nor is there any 
necessity for such heroic tampering with the 
public health. Why lay aside the time-honoured 
yeast or ferment, which, when skilfully and 
carefully prepared and used, is without injurious 
influence? Or, if we must have “ quick-rising,” 
why not use the pure cream of tartar and good 
bicarbonate of soda until something equally 
harmless is discovered ? 

The writer is informed that there occur many 
more cases of Bright’s disease and other forms 
of disease of the kidneys than formerly. Are we 
to attribute this to chloride of tin in glucose 
syrups and sugars, or to alum in baking 
powders, or are not both very liable to suspi- 
cion ? 

Even the cream tartar baking powders may 
come in for some share of guilty responsibility 
because of the greater amount of alkaline salts 
determined to the kidneys by their habitual 
use. Most of the baking powders sold, if we 
except those manufactured by Messrs. Borwick, 
of Chiswell Street, London, consumed all over 
the known world, and which with the commend- 
ation of analysts are pathologically innocent, 
as they are chemically excellent, may yet, 
by a possibility, give to the renal organs too 
much earthy phosphates to excrete in solution. 





M. Grevy, the new President of the French 
Republic, and M. Paul de Cassagnac are two 
of the best billiard players going. They are 
frequently to be seen playing together. 

Wuar Lanpiorps Oveut to Do.— Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, M.P., speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Devon and Cornwall Chamber of 
Agriculture, said the time had come when the 
restrictions on the tenant’s mode of cultivation 
ought to be done away with. The restrictions 
against selling straw off the farm, and so on, 
were really so absurd and unfit for the present 
state of things, that it would be wise on the 
part of the landed interest to abolish them. _ 

Sue laid her pretty hand upon her husband's 
shoulder—“ Henry, love, there’s something the 
matter with the clock; will you see to it?” So 
he took off his coat, removed the face and 
hands, examined the interior parts with a large 
magnifying-glass, blew into them with the 
bellows, oiled them thoroughly, and did all that 
mortal ingenuity could devise. But it was of 
no avail; and so despairing, at a late hour of 
night he went to bed, and slept the sleep of the 
righteous. Next morning at breakfast quoth 
she, ‘‘ Henry dear, I know what was the matter 
with the clock.” “Well?” “It only wanted 
winding.” 

Ir you rub a cat’s back in the dark, you can 
produce a certain amount of electricity. A pro- 
posal has been made to bring out a company 
under the directorship of Josh Billing, Mark 
Twain, aud the Aberdeen Pundit, to store this 
electricity for the purpose of lighting large 
towns. None but large towns need apply. 

We are glad to see general disgust is felt at 
the fashion of wearing live beetles. A modern 
Burns will have to make a few remarks on this 
subject of insect wearing. The creature is kept 
bound to his fair owner by a chain of gold of 
the most delicate workmanship, with allowance 
for as much liberty for exercise as possible. The 
chain is fixed to a thin golden plate, which en- 
circles the middle of the body. The beetle is 
about an inch and a half long, and of a bril- 
liant green and orange colour. 
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LIFE WITHOUT AIR. 


Tus doctrine, so ably advocated by Pasteur, 
still finds opponents. It is admitted that oxy- 
gen is essentially necessary for fermentation, 
but those who believe in the theory of “life 
without air,’ maintain that the yeast cells can 
under circumstances obtain a supply of that 
element from the surrounding organic sub- 
stances, and therefore the process of fermenta- 
tion can proceed without air. Gunning, how- 
ever, has been continuing his experiments upon 
this subject, and as a result questions the fact 
that the total absenve of oxygen from the re- 
ceptacles used by Pasteur has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 


A VICE. 


EXTRAVAGANT people are by no means praise- 
worthy. The man who takes care of his earnings 
is far more respected than he who squanders all 
in “riotous living.” So with the young lady. 
Although she may spend her last shilling in the 
purchase of a new dress ora costly shawl, and 
zollow the whims of fashion as closely as does 
the fashionable young lady in society who has 
thousands at her disposal, she cannot ever make 
people believe she is richer than she really is; 
and is more likely to incur suspicion as to her 
rectitude of character, and keep away such 
young men as make good husbands from her 
society, than if she lived prudently and dressed 
plainly. 


FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” ‘“ Poor Loo,” ete. 


<< 
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CHATTER XIV. 


NOT ROSALIND! 


Oh, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty 


part, 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter's heart. TRNNYSON. 


«Do you know, Lord Rookford, my conscience 
is pricking me.” 

So said Judith Henen, opening her big, 
oriental eyes and assuming an expression of 
delinquency and dismay perfectly childish. 

“Really! Ididn’t know you had one,” re- 
plied the young mari with a smile. 

«Indeed I have!’ with a pout. 

**T shall not believe it unless you keep your 
word and tell me what you were saying at dinner 
the other night.” 

“Oh, that was nothing; it was a doubtful 
compliment to your cousin, Mr. Cyril Champ- 
neys; but it is something much more serious 
than that which troubles me now.” 

“Then I will restrain my curiosity about 
your opiniun of Cyril for a time and be your 
father confessor. What sin have you committed, 
my child ?” 

“Tt is a sin of omission. I have not once 
written to my cousin or been te see her since we 
came here to stay.” 

«Then relieve yonr conscience at once by 
doing whichever you like best. There can be 
no difficulty about that, surely.” 

«But there is great difficulty, and I want you 
to help me. Writing is of no use, I must go 
and see her; but I should raise quite a tempest 
in a teacup here if I hinted such a thing to my 
motker or to your aunt. I daresay the squire 
would help me if I asked him, but I hardly like 
to do so, for you know they refused to see 
Florence when Arthur wanted them to, so in my 
difficulty I come to you.” 

“Very flattering, I am sure. 


But speak, for 
thy servant heareth.” 





“Don’t be absurd. To-morrow is market day 
in Worcester, isn’t it?” 

“Fos.” 

“I want to go; I shall pretend I have some 


shopping to do, but I should like to ride Brown | 


Bess, and I want you to come too. Very pro- 
bably some of the other ladies will take it into 
their heads to go, but if they do, I want you to 
seem to be with me, so that we can stroll away 
together or loiter behind the rest, then I can 
go in and see Flo, and rejoin you without any 
questions being asked; don’t you see?” 

“Yes; Iam to be the cloak; but why may 
not I see my cousin’s fair lady? If he marries 
her we must meet one day.” 

“Oh, I have no objection, and you would be 
sure to be friends. You have nothing to do to- 
morrow, I suppose ?” 

“No, I never have anything to do; I shall 
go to London next week. I am tired of this 
place, and I’ve taken rather a dislike to the 
Towers. Besides, the place will scarcely be 
ready for occupation before Christmas.” 

«Nonsense, it won’t be more than a month 
before your people will be at home there; but 
here comes my mother; just go on reading, as if 
you were wholly absorbed in your book.” 

Lord Reokford took the hint, for this conver- 
sation had taken place close by the lake in the 
grounds of Wardour Hall, where the young 
man had previously been reading aloud one of 
Tennyson’s poems, while the girl had been idly 
listening. 

As far as appearanees went, these two might 
have been engaged lovers, or merely very good 
friends, the one drawback to the probability of 
the first supposition being that they never quar- 
relled or grew hot or cold in their manner to- 
wards each other, but were always courteous, 
amiable and friendly, without any reserve or 
timidity on either side, and the two women who 
watched them vigilantly and jealously drew 
their own inferences about the nature of the tie 
between the young people according to their 
own respective fears, which took diametrically 
opposite directions. , 

Thus Mrs. Henen was certain that Judith was 
letting the prize escape her, while Lady Crays- 
forth was equally positive that her son had be- 
come a victim to the young woman’s wiles. 

“It would simplify matters amazingly if he 
would fall in love with her and make up his 
mind to marry her,” thought the girl’s mother. 
“IT could then compel the parents to consent, 
and the punishment to them would be as great, 
for they would live in constant terror of me, 
and my revenge would be accomplished.” 

But as matters did not progress quite to her 
satisfaction, Mrs. Henen undertook to give her 
daughter a few lessons in the art of angling for 
and landing a husband. 

«©You shouldn’t let him be so constantly with 
you,” began the elder lady. 

« Why not, mamma ?” 

“Because a man never values what he gets 
easily. Pretend to be a little afraid of him; 
stay in your own room when he expects you. 


Pull yourself up sometimes when you are | 


laughing and chatting, as though you had for- 
gotten yourself, and then shrink from him and 
blush if you can, and seem as though you 
wanted to get out of his way, and as though 
you wouldn’t let your eyes meet his for any- 
thing.” 

«Ts that all, mamma ?” 

“No; but try this first. You are not getting 
on well with him. They will be going away 
soon, and it will be very much more comfort- 
able for you if he chooses you for a wife than if 
you are forced upon him.” 

«Yes, mamma; but do you know I don’t 
think he isa man who would submit to have a 
wife foreed upon him. He is very easy and 
débonnaire, but he has wonderful powers of re- 
sistance, and there is a quiet strength about 
him that makes me believe he would lose his 
head rather than submit to coercion or do any- 
thing against his will.” 

“He will submit to me,” laughed the elder 
woman, derisively ; but her daughter shook her 
head ; she did not believe it; neither did she 


believe that Lord Rookford was in love with 
herself. 

In her heart she hoped that it might be so, 
for she liked him very much; nay, she was be- 
ginning to fear that she loved him too well to 
do him a wrong either in thoughtor in deed. So 
she only answered her mother’s injunctions 
with a smile, and, though she secretly longed 
to attain the object in view, she never set one 
of the traps which she had been so carefully in- 
structed to prepare. Not that Miss Judith*was 
above the use of artifice. She played at being 
thirteen when she was three-and-twenty, but 
the assumption of childishness was so apparent 
to everybody, that she never in any way con- 
sidered it a deception, while there was always 
a craving desire in her heart to rise above the 





| atmosphere of plots and schemes with which her 
| mother surrounded herself and her. 

«And why should we do it?” the girl asked 
| herself, impetuously. “We are not rich, it is 
| true, but mamma and I have six hundred a year 
between us, besides the freehold of our little 
house in Mayfair, so we are not obliged to beg 
or borrow or steal, while, as for rank and title, 
I don’t care a rap for such things, unless——” 
a blush finished the sentence. 

And now we will go back to the border of the 
lake. 

To the infinite annoyance of both Lord Rook- 
ford and Judith, who believed that two were 
company and three none, Mrs. Henen expressed 
her great admiration for Tennyson, and seated 
herself to listen to the reading of the Princess, 
Judith fidgetted ; she saw the young man wa 
annoyed, also that her mother did not intend to 
leave them, and catching a glimpse of the 
squire through the trees, she rose to her fect, 
and as she passed Rookford, whispered : 

“T know you are bored,” and then ran off to 
join the master of the Hall, who, it must be 
confessed, often found himself left to~his own 
resources; or, as others might have thought, 
neglected. Lord Rookford paused ; looked after 
Judith, then threw down his book with the 
languid observation : 

«It’s too hot to read.” 

« Perhaps it is not too hot to talk,” returned. 
Mrs. Henen. 

The young man looked up sharply, for ther: 
was a ring in her tone which seemed to give him 
a slight electric shock; there was such an 
accent of hidden meaning in it. Only for an 
instant did this affect him ; then he said, in his 
usual tone : 

“Certainly not if you wish it. 
talk about ?” 

“The very pleasant time we have spent 
here.” 

“Yes,” slowly; “but that might be more 
agreeable to my aunt than to you or me.” 

“ Perhaps you are right—my daughter then.” 

« A very charming subject,” was the gallant 
reply; “she has brightened my visit here, 
which in Arthur’s absence would but for her 
have been well nigh intolerable.” 

“Tam glad to hearit. What Ishall do when 
she marries I cannot imagine; itis asad thi 
to have children, Lord Rookford, and to lose 
them.” 

And the lady put a handkerchief to her eyes 
while the young man, who was growing impatient 
and wanted to get away, said: 

“You are unlike most mothers, Mrs. Henen. 
They always strike me as being particularly 


What shall we 


re 
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anxious to lose their dauchters, but then, Mis: 
Judith also is an exception. She does not set 
her cap at every man she meets who has a decent 
income. It’s quite refreshing to know such a 
jolly girl.” 

Mrs. Henen’s spirits sank perceptibly, but she 
was not to be driven from her purpose, and she 
replied : ; 

“Yes, Judith is so artless and so innocent; 
for that reason it is my duty as a mother to look 
more closely after her. If once her affections 
were engaged——” 

“ Mamma! Lord Rookford! We're going to 
have strawberries and cream and iced cham- 
pagne under those great willows. Come along 
do, and bring my flowers and my books with 








you. Mr. Wardour has given orders for every- 
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und leaving her mother—with her well conned 
peech unfinished—to fellow more slowly. 

“One would almost think she wanted to | 
tiwart me,” muttered the mother, “ when too I | 
am plotting and planning only for her sake.” 

But Judith’s inter ‘ruptions were so well timed 


that they x taba seemed the result of accident, 
not « te vention, and though Mrs. Henen often 
reverted to the subject she had started with the 
young wan, she was always foiled or interrupted 
in some way or other, just when she was about 
to give a telling thrust. 

Her persistent attempts to talk of her 
laughter and her daughter’s affections, gave 
rise to an uncomfortable feeling in Rookford’s 
mind. 





Hee entirely and honestly acquitted. Judith of 
having any share in it, but Mrs. Henen was. not 
the fir uatuh-making mother who had tried 
her skil upon him, and he could not help feel- 
ing that circumstances had so thrown him and 
the girl together, that appearances might be 

gainst ‘ 

‘Judith does not misunderstand me,” he 
thought, ‘* but perhaps I had better be a little 
more ¢ Ispect. 4 

Then ought of the proposed ride to Wor- 

ester 1 , and he laughed lightly; after 
ull, w ey care provided the girl herself 


were heart whole and had no designs upon him. 


So the ernoon slipped on. 

Mrs. Wardour, the countess and Cyril Champ- 
neys returned from their visit to Landsdale 
Manor, the event not having improved the 


mper of the mistress of the Hall, while the 
silent and pre-occupied, and the 
particularly ill-used and cross. 

{t was perhaps because she was in this per 
ver » of mind that she smiled sweetly 
t } Henen when the girl gave her the 

had herself been reclining upon under 
the shade of the trees, and supplied her with 
nl @ J REPO SOD. very refreshing 
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” remarked her lady- 
“i lo pe, Rookford, you will 
the airs they give themselves 
ulous. I don’t wonder that 
to marry that girl I saw to-day, 
hampneys ?” 
be excused for expressing an opinion 
cnow what the young lady is like 
ers,’ was the cautious reply, as he 
direction of Mrs. Wardour, who 
hap} was out of hearing 

L ‘aysforth tossed her head disdainfully ; 

1 dis pleased at the manner of the 

n n she regarded as an admirer, and 
turning t ndith, said : 
into Worcester to-morrow, 
ilike to go with me.” 
nded to go; I want to do some 
ho} x, and I do so like going to a county 

ket day, there is always something 
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smiled, though she would 
itation to hi uve been received 
it » gratitude, and she was no better 
xt day wher » found that Mrs. 
he whole of pe guests, meant | 





» to help me to cive them | 
to Rookford ; 






i I contrive to do it.” 


le straight to the house and leave 





the b s with my groom, or s¢ a them into 
t t while I wait for you,” was the decide a | 
re} ‘Why should you be afraid? You are 
i ¢ wr ng * 
“No,” with hesitation, “and no—no doubt 
you ar tht; the rest will ¢ 50 in carriages, so 


hall be seen.” 
asd 


is only my m niery’ I care about,” with a 
t promise me not to fall 


the protests of the two} 


in love with Florence; there is danger, I assure 
you.’ 
| ‘There can be no danger for me,” was the 
deliberate reply. “If I had not left my heart 
| in London I should have lost it to you, soI am 
| quite safe from the charms of even the fairest 
of the fair.” 

“Are you?” But Judith turned her face 
away, and soon after contrived to leave the 
room in which this conversation had taken 
| place. Nordid she appear again that day. In 
answer to inquiries, it was said she had a head- 
ache, and not.even her mother knew that to call 
it a heartache would be very much nearer the 
truth. 

The next morning she came down bright and 
cheerful as ever. True, her big, black eyes 
looked heavy, but the languor expressed in them 
rather added to than took anything away from 
her attractiveness, and Lord Rookford found 
himself quoting Byron, as he looked at her, and 
thought : 

Her soul was full of passion, 
And her eyes were full of sleep. 


And he wondered if there were any hidden 
depths of passion and power in this girl’s 
nature ; and if, supposing his heart had been 
free, he could have stirred them. He had, how- 
ever, no thought of attempting anything of the 
kind now. He had told her his heart was 
engaged before he met her lest she should mis- 
construe his friendly attentions, and for fear her 
mother, his aunt, or his own mother might say 
something which would seem to give them 
a significance they were never meant to convey. 
There was no vanity in this precaution on his 
part, it was because he really liked Judith that 
he wished to save her from any misconception 
or the chance of pain, and because he valued 
her friendship so highly, that he wished to 
avoid anything that might deprive him of it. 

«A brisk canter will do you good, Miss 
Henen,” said his lordship, as they ali sat at 
breakfast. “It will blow away the last traces 
of your headache. I think we had better start 
directly after breakfast, and we can meet 
my aunt in town. What time are you going, 
uncle ?” 

“Directly I have finished breakfast; but 
I shall see you later on. Take care of missy; 
we'll have luncheon at the‘ Dudley.’ What are 
you going to do, Craysforth ?” 

*T will meet you all in town,” was the reply. 
«T have some business to attend to first.” 

hen Judith went off to dress, and half an 
hour later she, with the young nobleman, 
followed by a groom, cantered away from the 
Hall. 

They did not talk much; both were too busy 
with their own thoughts, and Judith gave a 
start of surprise that made the mare rear when 
she saw that they had reached the end of the 
lane in which Jasmine Cottage stood. 

“Tl dismount here and*walk on if you don’t 
mind waiting,” she said. 

* Certainly not if you wish it,” he returned, 
with a shade of restraint or disappointment in 
his voice and manner. 

““T won’t be long, and most likely I shall 
bring Florence with me,” she added, quickly ; 
“but if I take you to the house I shall have to 
introduce you to uncle.” 

*T have no objection to make Mr. Edge- 
combe’s acquaintance if thatis your only reason,” 
replied the young man. 
| «Well, it isn’t quite; they don’t expect me, 
jana I think Pll just run in for a few minutes 

first, and then come back to you.” 
Lord Rookford bowed assent, lifted his hat, 
and telling the groom to walk the horses down 
| the road, he began to leisurely pace up and down 
the end of the lane, wondering over many things, 
| not the least of them being ‘why Judith should 
| Pre fer running on to the cottage alone. Of 


| course he could not know that the ‘girl feared her 








cousin might be busy with household work and 
not dressed as she would like to be to receive a 
relative of Arthur Wardour’s, and the con- 
| sequence was, he imagined almost every reason 


| but the right one. 
| Suddenly he pauses in his walk, looks at a 








girl whois approaching him, and seems lost in 
surprise and amazement; then he impetuously 
springs forward, grasps her hand, and says: 

«Why, Rosalind, how did you come here? I 
cannot tell you how delighted I am to see 
you.” 

Clara Cousins—for it was she—looked at him 
for one moment in utter bewilderment. There 
was no symptom of disrespect in his manner— 
no sign of a jest in his voice, and she was so 
taken aback that for the moment she could not 
speak. But she drew her hand away with 
dignity, and Lord Rookford taking the action as 
a sign of displeasure, said : 

“T hope you are not angry with me about 
anything. I tried to see you before I left 
London, but they said you were not in when I 
called at your house, and I could not get near 
you in the theatre ; and I should have written 
to you only I feared that my letter would fall 
into other hands; but I have so much to tell 
you, my darling, if you will only listen to me.” 

By this time Clara had regained her compo- 
sure and her voice, and she said, dubiously : 

“Indeed, sir, you are making some singular 
mistake ; my name is not Rosalind, and I have 
never been in London in my life.” 

“ Not Rosalind!’ And Lord Rookford looked 
at her earnestly. “You will deny my identity 
next; but perhaps you wish me to think you 
have forgotten me ?” 

“That can scarcely be, for I never, to my 
knowledge, saw you before.” 

“Oh, this is too bad! exclaimed the young 
man, his face flashing ; “tell me that you hate 
ine, that you never wish to see me again, but 
do not fly in the face of the truth and say you 
do not know me.” 

“This is very strange,” said Clara, looking at 
the agitated man before her, and every second 
becoming more and more puzzled; “ may I ask 
whom you really take me for ?” 

“It is somewhat superfluous to tell you,” 
bitterly. “You are Rosalind Vere, the princi- 
pal danseuse at the Fantastic Theatre.” 

“Thank you; I have always known myself 
as Clara Cousins, the only daughter of D octor 
Cousins of this town, and I scarcely consider it 
a compliment to be mistaken for a public 
dancer.” 

And she tried -to pass him, but he stood in 
her way, repeating her words. 

“A public dancer! I believed her to be the 
purest woman living till now, and meant to ask 
her to become my wife.” 

Clara shrugged her shoulders as she replied : 

“Pray don’t let your meeting with me 
interfere with such a laudabie intention, but as 
I have not the pleasure of knowing the young 
lady or you, perhaps you will kindly allow me to 
go on my way ?” 

Something in her voice and in the impatient 
lifting of the head struck Rookford as strange, 
and yet he could not be mistaken. It was no 
mere resemblance this, it was the same woman. 
He had no doubt about it; he could have sworn 
to it ; and here she stood, beautiful as when he 
had last seen her, and yet denying that they had 
ever met. 

She was impatient to get away, however, and 
he could but stand aside and allow her to pass, 
though his face showed how grieved and indig- 
nant he felt. 

Three months ago and Clara would have been 
tempted to have had some fun at this stranger’s 
expense, but now she was too sad with the 
burden of her own secret to care for such sport, 
and she walked on a few steps, then paused as 
a bend in the lane brought her face to face with 
Florence and Judith. 

The girls greeted each other cordially, and 
Clara gave astart of surprise and fear when she 
saw that the stranger was again by her side, 
and she said in something like terror: 

“Florence, pray tell this man who Iam; he 
won’t believe me; he calls me by a name that I 
never heard before.” 

«Allow me?” 

It was Judith who spoke. Her face was paler 
than usual. Instinctively she felt that Lord 
Rookford’s face did not wear the expression it 
now bore from any ordinary emotion, but she 
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went through the form of introduction, at which 
Florence held out her hand—for was he not 
Arthur’s cousin?—but Clara only bowed, and 
that as distantly as was consistent with good 
manners. 

“‘T must apologise to you, Miss Cousins, for 
what cannot but have seemed like a piece of 
unpardonable rudeness on my part, but you are 
so like a lady in whom I take the deepest 
interest, that even now I cannot realise that you 
and she are two distinct persons.” 

“T think you will find it a fact, nevertheless,” 
replied Clara, with a smile. 

«Yes; I am afraid I shall,” with a sigh; 
may I ask, had you ever a twin sister ?”’ 

«‘ Not that I know of. And I suppose I should 
have heard of it.” 

“Whom did you take Miss Cousins for?” 
asked Judith. 

“Rosalind Vere, the modern Taglioni,” 
volunteered Clara, somewhat disdaitifully. 

«Ah! and Judith’s face flushed. “T. recog- 
nise the wonderful likeness ‘m - You re- 
member, Florence, I told you 1 fameied I had 
seen Miss Cousins in a theatre or someplace of 
the kind. And you know Rosalind Vere, Lord 
Rookford ?” 

“Te 

That was all; ‘but the three girls looked at 
him earnestly ; Clara in wonder at what he had 
previously told her; Judith, with the conviction 
growing upon her that this dancing girl was her 
rival, 


CHAPTER XV. 
“THE LATE EARL WAS MARRIED ?”’ 


What a state is guilt 
When everything alarms it! Like a sentinel 
Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread 
Even at a breath of wind HavarD 


His meeting with Clara Cousins had produced 
a strange effect upon Lord Rookford. 

«A dancer!’ ‘That was the expression that 
haunted him. ‘A dancer!” spoken with con- 
tempt by her own lips, as it seemed to him—for, 
however much he might be told the contrary, in 
his own mind the young man could not dis- 
associate Clara Cousins from Rosalind Vere or 
believe in their separate existence. 

And it was a dancer whom he loved—a dancer 
whom he meant to marry. He could anticipate 
the outcry that would be raised—could realise 
the dismay and indignation that such a step 
would occasion, and yet, coolly and calmly, he 
meant to pursue his own course and carry out 
his own foregone deterniination. 

For all that, as I have said, his meeting with 
Clara had given hima shock, and though he 
tried to talk politely to Florence Edgecombe, 
and he escorted Judith Henen into the town and 
remained with her until she could join the other 
ladies from the Hall, he showed so littie interest 
in her or her friends, and was so evidently pre- 
occupied, that when he seized the first opportu- 
nity of sipping away she was rather relieved 
than otherwise. 

She would have been surprised, however, had 
she known how he used his liberty. No sooner 
was he free from attendance upon Judith than 
Lord Rookford at once inquired of a shopman 
the address of Dr. Cousins. This being imme- 
diately given him, the young man made his way 
to the physician’s abode and presented himself 
as a patient. 

He had to wait a little time, for the man of 
science was engaged, and having nothing better 
to do, he first of all examined the pictures that 
hung on the walls of the room into which he 
had been shown then stationed himself at the 
window that commanded a view of a portion of 
the flower garden. 

«Yes, there could be very little doubt but that 
what the girl he had so abruptly accosted that 
morning had told him was true. She must be 
the physician’s daughter, for there she was in 
the garden, unconscious of his -vbservation, 
sitting under the shade of the trees as: though 
she were tired with walking. 

* Dr. Cousins will see you, sir.” 





The announcement startled Rookford, and 
he followed the servant who had made it into 
another room. A tall, thin, dreamy-looking man 
was Christopher Cousins, with a high, narrow 
forehead, pale blue eyes and light yellow hair, 
which fell somewhat raggedly over the collar 
of his coat and almost down to his shoulders. 

Lord Rookford introduced himself and began 
to describe some trifling disarrangement of his 
digestive organs and the constant recurrence of 
headaches which he fortunately remembered for 
the occasion ; then, having reeeivedia prescrip- 
tion and laid down the fee, he said with some 
hesitation. 

“Pardon me, 
asking the question—but 
daughter ?” 

«TI have.” 

“Have you more than-one ?” 

“No, Lhave not,” fri 

Had your daughter a t in sister 2” 

“Not thatI am aware of,” this time with 

like itritation. 

Not _ are‘aware of!’ repeated the 
young man, ih astonishment. “Surely, if 
she is your child you must have known ?” 

“I should like to-know what my family affairs 
have to do with you, my lord!” retorted the 
=, =o Rookford was an entire 

y elieaeat that you ¢ame to 
me sree your health.” 

“So I did, sir, though it was not my primary 
motive for coming here. Ihope you will not 
think I wish to take any undue liberty in asking 
about ~~ member of your family, but I met a 
aro, Sm y this morning for the first time with 

lorence Edgecombe. I was informed she 
was your daughter, and I have just seen the 
same lady through the window in your garden ; 
but, nevertheless, I could have staked my exist- 
ence upon her being someone whom I have pre- 
viously known.” 

Then he stated whom he had taken Clara to 
be, and pleaded as an excuse for his apparent 
rudeness the interest he naturally felt in a girl 
who hore so marked a resemblance to the one he 
loved. Toall this Dr. Cousins listened with a 
stern though troubled face, and though he asked 
some questions, particularly about Rosalind 
Vere’s parentage, he himself declined to throw 
any gleam of light upon the matter. 

** And you cannot tell me if your daughter had 
a twin sister ?”’ asked Lord Rookford in a deter- 
mined and persistent manner. 

“No, I cannot,” was the reply. ‘‘ Put what- 
ever construction upon the admission you please, 
but I cannot, or,” as a kind of afterthought, “I 
will not.” 

«That is it, he will not,” thought the young 
man, when he was again in the street; “he will 
not.” 

But he was wrong. 
the one nearest the truth. 
not. 

For the rest of that day Lord Rookford was 
absent-minded and restless. Careless, débonnaire 
and-accustomed to have his own way and follow 
his own inclination in most things, he began to 
feel like a swimmer who had drifted into a tangle 
of weeds, and whose every effort to free himself 
only made the fibrous stuff fasten like knotted 
cords more tightly around his limbs. 

Instinctively he felt that Judith Henen was 
beginning to care more for him than was desir- 
able for her own comfort or peace of mind, while 
lately his father and his mother, too, had spoken 
about the possibility of his marrying, and both 
had expressed their sentiments about the kind 
of wife they would like him to select. 

They did not fix upon the same lady it is true, 
but they were agreed in desiring good birth, 
wealth, and youth, if not beauty, in the woman 
of his choice. Of the first. two requirements the 
girl he loved was certainly destitute, and he had 
dreaded the effect upon his parents of the dis- 
closure of his intentions ; but this meeting with 
Clara Cousins had still further disturbed the 
already far from even current of his thoughts, 
while his visit to her father had increased his 
perplexities a hundredfold. 

“It is of no use my staying here,” he mused, 
as he rode along almost in silence by Judith’s 


doctor, I have a ‘motive for 
you. have a 
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side on their return to Wardour Hall, the ladies 
in the carriage being somewhat in the rear, “I 
shall only drift into further complications. I’ll 
start for London to-morrow; the season is just 
at its height. I shall find plenty of amusement 
there; besides, I shall see Rosalind. I can see 
her nightly, and perhaps I may be able to screw 
up my courage and learn my fate. I shall have 
Arthur there too, and he will be a decided im- 
provement upon Mr. Cyril Champneys.” 

With this determination he suggested that 
they should quicken their pace, to which pro- 
posal Judith gave a ready assent, and they soon 
reached their destination. 

“Going to London to-morrow!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wardour that evening when her nephew 
announced his intention; “surely you won’t do 
anything of the kind. My dinner party takes 
place on Friday, and I particularly want you 
to be present.” 

* Still you must excuse me. When I came 
here I had no intention of making so long a 
stay, and I have other engagements; while any 
stray curate can easily be got to take my place 
at your table.” 

“But this resolution on your part is very 
sudden, isn’t it ?”’ questioned his relation, with 
an involuntary glance at the further end of the 
drawing-room, where Judith Henen was quietly 
tatting. The occupation was a simple one, but 
her small and pretty hands, with the flashing 
rings upon them, made her an interesting pic- 
ture, even thouch it might bein miniature. Lord 
Rookford saw the look and understood its mean- 
ing, but he only replied, evasively : 

**T intended to go away in a few days, but I 
find I must start to-morrow. I shall see Arthur 
while I am in town, aunt. Shall I give him 
any message from you ?” 

“Only that we shall be glad to see him, par- 
ticularly if he returns in his right mind,” was 
the cold reply. 

“Don’t you think, aunt?’—the young man 
hesitated in what he was about to say—*‘ don’t 
you think it would be only fair to see Miss 
Edgecombe and try to like her; she is a gentle- 
woman, and if one may judge from the expres- 
sion of her face she is good as well as beauti- 
ful.” 

The proud woman’s features hardened as she 
listened, and her flashing black eyes under 
their dark brows, and her gleaming silvery hair, 
made her look weird and repellant, as she said, 
with freezing sternness : 

“Never! I will never receive that woman. 
She has come between my son and me; she has 
been the cause of bitter humiliation to a girl I 
loved as though she had been my own daughter, 
and who but for this creature would have been 
Arthur’s wife. No, I will never forgive her— 
never acknowledge her—never !” 

Her voice had. risen with her excitement. 
Silence had fallen upon all the other occupants 
of the room, and Lady Craysforth, who never 
missed an opportunity of disagreeing with her 
sister-in-law, whose stately manners often 
irritated her, now broke in upon the conversa- 
tion by saying: 

“Really, Alicia, I think you make yourself 
very ridiculous by trying to dictate to your 
son whom he shall marry and whom he shall 
not; it would be absurd enough to try.such a 
process with a daughter who was of age; it 
only makes them more obstinate. I wonder, 
Rookford, if you would marry any girl merely 
because your father and I decided you should 
do so, particularly if you were in love with 
somebody else at the same time ?” 

“Tam quite sure I should not, mother, even 
without the last proviso.” 

And he laughed uneasily, thinking what a 
shock the announcement of his matrimonial in- 
tentions would be to his parents when the dis- 
closure had to be made. There was time 
enough for this, however. He had not pro- 
posed, still less had he been accepted, but the 
very condition of his own heart made him feel 
that Arthur, and still more Arthur’s finaneée, 
were not being f tainly dealt with, and that 
thought had led him to make this vain attempt 
in their favour. 

“You may act as you choose,” said Mrz. 
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Wardour, coldly; “my son was brought up to | 
be obedient, and I expect him to continue so; 


this house is his home while he cares to be here 
until he takes an irrevocable step; when he 
marries against my wish, he ceases to be a son 
of mine. He knows it, and we will al] avoid 
the subject in future, if you please.” 

The young man bowed. The only bright 
thing that had met him at Wardour Hall since 
his visit was Judith Henen, and it was for her 
sake more than his own that he was now going 
to leave it. 

And meanwhile Mrs. Henen, who had been 
pretending to be absorbed in a novel, but who 
nad seen and heard all that had passed, felt like 
a cat whose prey was escaping her, and she looked 
at her daughter suspiciously, wondering what 
had passed between her and Lord Rookford, 
for, that some kind of explanation had 
taken place she had not the least doubt. 

Judith was silent, however. Her mother 
believed she was depressed, and Lord Rookford’s 
assertion about not being influenced in the selec- 
tion of a wife had told the old woman that she 
must put the screw upon the parents very tightly 
to compel them to appeal to their son to save 
them as well as himself. 

Altogether, therefore, she was not sorry that 
the inharmonious circle was about to be broken 
up. The young man was a kind of check upon 
her; he influenced her daughter and uncon- 
sciously influenced herself. He was not the kind 
of person one would like to have by while using 
threats or practising extortion, and, therefore, 
she saw him depart the next morning with a 
feeling of satisfaction that was evidently not 
shared by her daughter. 

Indeed that young lady was threatened with 
another headache—a most unusual thing for 
her—and she was on her way to her own room to 
shut hefself in and go to sleep when, meeting 
the squire in the hall, he suggested a good sharp 
canter as the best cure for such ailments, and 
the girl went to put on her riding habit while he 
ordered the horses. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day that 








[on THE ROAD TO JASMINE COTTAGE. } 


the Countess of Craysforth'and Mrs. Henen found 
themselves in each other’s company by the side 
of the lake. 

Not that these two liked each other so well 
as to shun society for the sake of being together, 
but they were the only two in the house besides 
the servants, and thus they were necessarily 
spending the time as though they were friends. 

There has been silence for a time, then 
Mrs. Henen looks up suddenly and abruptly 
asks : 

‘“* How did it happen that Eric Chester became 
Earl of Craysforth ? He was not a near relative, 
was he?” 

“No, a fifth or sixth cousin. The direct line 
terminated with the last earl, but Eric was the 
eldest descendant of a younger branch, conse- 
quently he succeeded to the title and 
estates.” 

All this was said steadily and coolly, with a 
face that was becoming white, while the muscles 
about the mouth twitched nervously and the 
grey eyes assumed a steely look, for the battle 
had commenced. 

“But the late earl was married?” pursued 
Mrs. Henen, in the tone of a woman who states 
an undoubted fact, while she at the same time 
keenly watched her prey. 

“Nothing of the kind,” angrily. “ There was 
a woman who claimed to be his wife; but such 
people are not fit subjects for us to talk 
about.” 

A sardonic smile curled Mrs. Henen’s lips, 
but she said, in the same unwavering tone as 
before: 

“The late earl was married. I know where to 
find proof of it, and his wife was about to become 
a mother when he was supposed to die.” 

“Supposed !” exclaimed the countess, her face 
ghastly and drawn now, and her grey eyes 
gleaming with malice, hatred and fear; “do 
you know that a coroner’s inquest was held upon 
the body, and that the verdict was ‘ Accidental 
death.’” 

**Oh, yes, I know all that,” with a scornful 
laugh. “I have not spent ten years in hunting 








up this mystery without learning a good deal ; 
but what I have not yet discovered is, what has: 
become of the child or children, for: it was. 
whispered there were two, that the late: 
Countess of Craysforth gave birth to before she 
died, but no doubt you can give me this informa- 
tion ?” 

Lady Craysforth rose to her feet. It was her 
last resource; she would treat the assertions 
she had listened to as a calumny ard insult for 
the present, and take counsel with her: husband 
with regard to the future. 

«Your assertions, Mrs. Henen, are like your- 
self — contemptible,’’ she said, with haughty 
dignity, and drawing up her short figure to its 
full height ; “‘ they contain insinuations that are 
infamous, and I will no longer listen to them. 
I shall inform my sister-in-law that she will 
do well to discontinue the acquaintance of such 
a dangerous and unprincipled person as your- 
self ”? 


And she turned and took a step in the direc- 
tion of the house; but Mrs. Henen’s voice 
arrested her. 

“* Stop,” she said, sternly. 

* Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 

And thus, when she heard the tone of com- 
mand, the countess with an agonised shudder 
obeyed and looked back. Mrs. Henen’s eyes 
glowed with hate and malice, and she hissed 
rather than said: 

“Stop and listen to me, or I will go straight 
to a magistrate and make a deposition that will 
for ever ruin you and yours ; and when it is once 
done, I shall be powerless to recall it.” 

For a moment the woman thus addressed 
hesitated. A shiver of dread passed over her 
frame, taking all the dignity out of it, and mak- 
ing her look—though she was but forty-five— 
like an old, old woman. 

“ Sit down,” said her tormentor, in the same 
imperious tone of command. 

And Lady Craysforth, now completely cowed, 
obeyed. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE POISONED CUPS. 
Ghosts of the vanished years. 


Arter Lady Constance had recovered from 
the effects of her delirious happiness, and had 
partaken of some dinner Meredith brought to 
her, she fell again into sweet abstractions, and 
her bright eyes, now radiant with the vivid 
glow of joy, were glancing on the various 
objects of the room with a certain shy delight, 
as if now they must all have other meanings 
for her senses and vision. 

She wore a long, white, loose wrapper, 
ornamented with pale blue ribbon, and beauti- 
fully embroidered—the work of her own hands. 
A rich profusion of her splendid hair streamed 
in pretty disorder over her shoulders, but the 
stillness of the room was soon broken by Mere- 
dith’s voice. 

There was a baneful light in her eyes and 
even her voice had changed; it was shrill and 
sharpened to a higher pitch, like an over- 
trained soprano whose shrieks have acidulated 
its original thinness into the quality of choice 
vinegar, or like the chords of an instrument 
strained to breaking. 

But Lady Constance did not perceive this 
change in her attendant. She was in love, and 
that is perhaps a time when all mental arith- 
metic or calculation of any kind regarding 
others must be considered slightly vague and 
unsatisfactory, for this cloud over the brain 
dulls perception. 

Every loving look that passed over Lady Con- 
stance’s face was a renewal of Meredith’s agony, 
every graceful gesture and movement, all this 
fresh elation seemed like the continuation of a 
great ceaseless torment, from which death could 
be the only release. 
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[THE TEMPEST OF THE HEART. ] 


It was about four o’clock when this terrible 
woman resolved to complete the deed she had 
planned, and poison her unfortunate victim and 
herself. 

Her expression grew stonier and harder as 
she dwelt on the crime, but a grey mask 
descended over her features, one might have 
said a Medusa face cut in marble, with evil 
flickers deepening into shadow about the immo- 
bile, compressed lips. 

She took a small packet from her medicine- 
chest, looked at the label, and shaking a few 
loose grains into a cup, held it to the light to 
be sure there should be no mistake in its 
mission, and so quick isthought, she wondered, 
even at that awful moment of temptation, 
whether after her death and Lady Constance’s, 
they would give her a niche in Madame 
Tussaud’s “ Chamber of Horrors.” 

It was a simple-looking powder, like flour, 
only not so fine, and the grains were of a pale 
slaty hue; she had always kept it by her, in 
case the load of existence grew insupportable. 

Tt has come at last,” she muttered; “ what 
will be the end, and—will there be any end ?” 

Lady Constance had always preserved the 
most complete silence between herself and Mere- 
dith. She never attempted a téte-a-téte, how- 
ever much Meredith essayed to entrap her into 
one, but to-day silence seemed in truth impos- 
sible, and she was very anxious to get rid of 
Meredith for the afternoon. Thinking of this 
she opened her jewel-case. 

Meredith was now preparing the coffee, her 
back turned to Lady Constance, engaged over 
the trinkets. 

The sun going down in the distance illumined 
the oaks and elms of the park, till its bright- 
ness might have dazzled the summer flowers 
accustomed to bask and be refreshed in its 
rays, Meredith took down a small silver can- 
ister, shook out a large: cupful of coffee, and 
placed it in the machine, in which Lady Con- 
stance was in the habit of having it made. She 
lighted the small oil lamp used for heating the 
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water, watching it boil with a curious smile 
about her lips. 

Lady Constance meanwhile shock out half a 
dozen rings on to the table, and appeared en- 
gaged in sorting them. Meanwhile the coffee 
boiled. 

“Why do you take the fancy into your head 
to-day to look over your jewellery, my lady?” 
asked Meredith, leaning over the table as Lady 
Constance tried on first one ring and then 
another. “Has your fit of somnambulism last 
night produced a fit of worldliness, so that you 
are thinking of visiting again? This solitary 
life must be hard for you. Why not come out 
of your enforced captivity a little, it will be so 
much better for your health ?” 

Lady Constance, still sorting among her 
jewellery, said carelessly : 

“I wish to make you a little present to-day, 
Meredith, for your attention and care of me.” 

“Very kind indeed of your ladyship, I’m 
sure,” replied the other, approaching her nearer, 
till her breath almost fanned the victim’s 
cheek. 

“And will you accept it?” asked Lady Con- 
stance, offering her a pearl and emerald ring. 
“You spoke of going to the village this afternoon, 
well, take this ring and as I know it will be too 
large for your finger, get the jeweller there to 
alter it to the right size.” 

Meredith took the ring, tried it on, and gently 
replaced it by Lady Constance’s side. 

“No,” she cried, somewhat abruptly; “I 
have a jewel case myself full of far finer rings 
than any you have here.” 

** You have ?” 

“Oh, yes! beautiful rings; worth many 
hundreds of pounds.” 

She spoke dreamily; she was thinking of 
the past. Then she returned to the coffee, and 
taking two lovely Dresden china cups from a 
drawer, where they were always kept, shook the 
grains of powder in equal portions into the two 
cups. 

Eady Constance, accupied with her jewellery 
—was it not to be taken away with her to-night 
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when she escaped with Lionel ?—did not perceive 
Meredith’s actions. 

Meredith remembered that she had acteda 
similar scene as this once before on the stage. 
She recollected the breathless excitement of the 
audience at this juncture, and that there had 
been some vivid descriptions of the bizarre 
costume she had worn on the occasion when 
Don Diego, the hero; paid the penalty of his 
treachery with his life, but it was not on the 
boards of a vast theatre she was acting now, 
with a multitudinous assembly of rank and 
fashion regarding her, but toa simple woman 
doomed to meet a horrible death at her hands. 

«All kinds of gems were offered me,” con- 
tinued Meredith. “I have had bouquetssent 
me many times with diamonds in the centre 
I afterwards had removed to bracelets.” 

«Then why did you abandon a path of life so 
suited to you in every way?” 

« You think so?” 

“ Most ee I have often wondered 
why you renounced it. 

“ You will know seon,”\snid Meredith, in her 
tense strange way, returning to the coffee. 

Lady Constance nese, turned over some songs 
and re-commenced her embroidery work — 
flowers from real life on delicate white satin— 
but she was in no mood for work; the needle 
fell from her hand, and she returned to 
Meredith : 

“IT don’t understand you to-day,” said Lady 
Constance, trying to get a clearer view of her 
face; a sudden suspicion she might after all 
have seen her interview with Lionel darting 
through her mind. 

“Thinking of the past makes me gloomy, 
that is all.” 

It was a relief to Lady Constance when her 
attendant rose to leave. She soon however re- 
turned with a trayful of precious stones. 

“You may like to see my treasures,” she 
went on, depositing them by Lady Constance’s 
side, as she said, taking up a trinket: 

«This brooch was the cause of my decline and 
ruin. 

Lady Constance asked now tremulously, and 
regarding the ring of fine hair twined in the 
centre, “ Why ?” 

Meredith took it from her with cold, serpent- 
like touch. 

“Because it was given me—by Lionel Har- 
grave.” 

* Lionel!” 

«Yes; you start and tremble; the name has 
stilla charm for you. Your husband gave me 
this brooch, and this is his hairat the back ; 
see, among the pearls, and yet they say women 
are faithless and fickle—always.”’ 

Her voice again fell away into a whisper, and 
she wiped the moisture from her brow. 

* He believed and trusted in me then; it was 
his first love-gift; he was aiding the con- 
spirators ; he had addressed them many times 
with the fiery eloquence of a poet. Passionate 
and intellectual. Lionel awoke a flame in their 
dull and fettered breasts—a longing for liberty 
that will never cease to burn—and I heard him 
speak.” 

“You were present at these meetings ?” 

“ Yes, many times, and when his voice rung 
on the ears of the assembled multitude, many of 
whom had their dearest. relations. rotting in 
chains amid Siberian mines, I knew that the 
false eloquence of the stage-tones familiar to 
me were but dead and pulseless exponents of 
true emotion. Many wept as they listened, 
und wrung their hands and called aloud for free- 
lom—for one great universal Republic, and I 
learnt their secrets and knew their plans. There 
came a moment whenall the people had endured 
ind suffered was nothing to the repression 
and grinding servitude expected of them in the 

future, and when the plot wasripe and all ready 
for action, a change came in my life too. 
Lionel was engaged to me. I supplied them 
with money, for his sake. I cared nothing for 
their misery or oppression or starvation. I was 
always cruel, but I cared for him, their leader. 
I loved to see those dark-lined faces kindle when 
he spoke. I gloried in this wild enthusiasm he 
alone could arouse. 





I worshipped the power he ' 


yielded in* their midst; it was a new form of 
passionate life. He seemed a king and they his 
slaves, but I could ‘not understand his gentle- 
ness; his tenderness; his love for them, and 
that god-like absorption of their sorrows. It 
was all very beautiful, very wonderful, but it 
was beyond me.” 

Lady Constance had risen, sobbing at her 
words. She could seeitall. She was hearing 
Lionel’s voice full of strong, appealing fascina- 
tions. She saw the dark line of. eager, upturned 
human faces. 

Lionel had a friend, a daring patriot too— 
Carl Cevanoski, who always hatedand mistrusted 
me. He hated me on the stageand off of it. 
He ridiculed my talent ; he despised my art; he 
would have closed the doors of their meeting- 
house in my face ; he remonstrated with Lionel 
for his blind faith in me. This man was the 
means of us, but he paid the forfeit 
with his life;amd yet, whenever I looked at the 
brooch,” she went on, her coldness changing, 


a a a 
y powers—weak! oh, yes— y weak 


a contemptible !” 

She cowered down on the couch, the veins in 
her forehead blueand swollen, then fearing lest 
her passion got the better of her judgment, 
rose and glanced:out of the window, watching 
the rays of the setting sun. After a time she 
spoke again: 

«* Lionel SS with disgust and horror. 
I was not then. I was rich and 
famous, and then slowly, like some corroding 
mental malady sapping youth and vitality, like 
poison sure but invisible, I, bold, reckless and 

» felt myself vanquished and de- 
spised. 


“ It-was punishment from heaven,” said Lady 
Constance, slowly 

* You-will tell me I escaped from the penalty 
human hands might have-inflicted, to be more 
tortured by an unseen agency; it may be so, I 
cannot tell, but I fear nothing, even now—no, 
not even now !” 

Again her voice faltered, and her pale agita- 
tion seemed the more remarkable for her usual 
expression. 

“You followed Lionel, then, to England?” 
Lady Constance asked, anxious to hear the 
sequel. 

“He turned into an enemy; he wanted me 
tracked, ruined and imprisoned, but I defeated 
their plots, and will do so again—yes, again !”’ 

«And you found it impossible to live without 
sometimes seeing him,’’ Lady Constance, con- 
tinued, watching i her with growing interest. 

“It was a spell, fatal as remorse. Think, 
my lady, how terrible it was to watch the iron- 
grey hair growing still whiter and whiter. 
What a deadly ache to a woman such as I to 
find deep-cut wrinkles come ere youth had 
flown, to say, ‘ This is his doing? but you would 
say rather, ‘Heaven’s chastisement.’ I envied 
the poor and ragged mendicants that begged 
from door to door, because there was no 
triumphant past pointing with mocking fingers 
to the present. I would have taken my gold 
and strewn it in their midst to purchase that 
dull, sluggish rest. At last I realised the 
truth oy y anguish had foreshadowed, even as I 
thought I had schooled myself to passive en- 
durance—till I saw you.” 

Lady Constance looked amazed and dumb- 
foundered at her stormy utterance. She bowed 
her head and waited; this was no ordinary 
woman who spoke, it was the pale wreck of 
genius, that may have had madness for its hand- 
maid. 

«The sight of you roused all) the fever and 
passion that after all had been lulled to false 
peace. You were young,. beautiful, gifted, 
wealthy and high-born. I too came from a race 
older, loftier far than yours—the race favoured 
of heaven, and from anridst whom the mightiest 
minds have ever sprung.: It is the Jewesses 
that have formed the best ranks of singers 
and actresses the world has ever seen. ‘We are 
held up for auction and sold at the highest 
price in the public markets, even if our name is 
often received with derision and bitterness. But 
you were innocent as a flower, full of kindness 





and affection—I admit all. Tears had long been 
strangers to my eyes, but when Isaw you with 
Lionel I wept, because I krew he was lost to 
me forever. They said he was a gipsy’s son, 
but I knew different, and I remembered him as 
the man who had held grave-eyed Russians 
breathless, only that their hearts should palpi- 
tate anew with enthusiasm and courage. I 
understood his disdain and scorn; I had been 
prepared for them, but what I had not been pre- 
pared for was that he would adore another. 

“It was aforlorn sort of bitterness and sense 
of abandonment thatcame over me, and I think, 
without this, my,courage would have returned, 
and I might hayegone back to the old life, but 
jealousy was‘a power over which I had no con- 
trol; it shook me like a whirlwind. I began to 
devise and scheme how you could both be parted, 
and I succeeded, did I not? I tore you from 
him on your wedding-day and gloated over your 
misery. Heartless, cruel, selfish? Yes, all 
these I had ever been, and yet my punishment 

enly now in earnest. I knew, separated 
from you, he loved you still more; but he is 
gone, is he not? Ah! ah! He is away, far 
from England; ; in Australia. You will never 


-see him 


again !” 

And she-waved her hands, sinking down again 
in a sort of stupor. 

“Meredith,” said Lady Constance, rising, 
“you know more. You know all. You saw 
someone come tome to-day in this room. Our 
caresses tortured you; you knew that our souls, 
which hadever fled to each other in absence, 
were now re-united, and at this moment you are 
no longer sane.” 

«Yes, Constance, there was a spectator 
of those fond; endearing greetings, but times are 
changed with me. I am no longer young. I 
begin to find emotion profitless and exhausting. 
It’s like the last act of a dull drama. I will 
take another and more cheerful view of things. 
I will be mocking, light-hearted—Parisienne— 
practical—and sell my gems for good gold, and 
take maybe a shop, cheapening and huckstering 
like our race amid old coins, laces, bric-d-brac, 
or articles of vertu. We often turn misers in 
our old age, when it’s about time to go under- 
ground.” 

Lady Constance was silent; and so_ perfect 
was Meredith’s acting, she felt inclined to pity 
her, spite of all the wrong she had worked. She 
glanced towards the coffee that was now at 
boiling pitch. 

“Pass me a cup, please, Meredith,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘Iam thirsty, and coffee will refresh 
me.” 

Meredith poured some coffee into one of the 
poisoned cups and sat down, her’ face turned 
from the light, shading her eyes'and taking 
furtive glances at Lady Constance. 

“It is nice, is itnot ?” sheasked, her haggard 
face still in shadow. 

It seems to have a rather strange taste. I 
—I shall not finish it.” 

“Try another cup,” said Meredith, fetching 
the other, and passing it to her. 

Lady Constance swallowed a few mouthfuls 
and pushed it aside. 

«‘T will finish the rest by-and-bye,”’ she said. 
* Leave the lamp burning, and I can then heat 
the coffee, and now leave me. I havea long- 

ing to sleep.” 

She threw a light lace antimacassar over her 
face, Meredith watching her intently. 

«Farewell, poor child! ’tis your last slum- 
ber!” she murmured, “and I would fain ask 
forgiveness at the last, so sweet, so fair. Lionel, 
dearest ! dearest ! I am avenged!” 

She shook more grains into the cups, and 
pouring the remains “of both into one, swallowed 
them at a gulp and sunk on her knees, lifting 
her hands above her head. Lady Constance 
slept on. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
DR. MOSELEY IN A NEW CHARACTER. 
Turns to the sunset and is loath todie. 


Wuewn Lionel regained the dressing-room he 
found it empty, Sir Hugh being mow engaged 
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on the lawn surrounded by a crowd of the 
«« jeunesse dorée”” who appeared deeply inte- 
rested in some new discussion among themselves 
as they flitted to and fro. 

The lawn at this hour of the day made an un- 
usually pretty picture: ladies in the newest 
archery dresses were coquetting with dainty 
bows and arrows, Lady Violet, looking herself a 
fair painting in her Gainsborough hat and long 
sweeping feather, dark green costume and boots, 
gauntletted gloves, was holding a bow so grace- 
fully that it made one believe she had long been 
acquainted with the mysteries of archery clubs 
and could have shot an apple off the head of 
any Swiss youth without his fearing its taking 
a wrong direction near the,jugular vain. 

Dr. Moseley had again appeared on the scene 
after anything but a pleasant night’s repose, but 
he had disregarded Tessa’s entreaties not to ap- 
proach the eari’s daughter by taking the very 
first opportunity he could seize of escaping from 
his lynx-eyed spouse, and there was no fear of 
Tessa tracking her here, for a potent spell kept 
Tessa at home, spite of jealous doubts—it was 
washing day, and the little Moseleys’ petticoats 
needed starching and ironing; besides, the 
baby’s new bibs required especial care, and for a 
baby’s bib to be at all scorched was in reality 
more painful to Tessa’s imagination than the 
furtive glances of a disloyal husband. For was 
not a Bib the apostle of a Bottle? Yes, he had 
yielded to the fits and starts of a new enslave- 
ment, and he would rather have missed his 
favourite maccaroni than the sight of Lady 
Violet in her new archery costume. He found 
her more than ever captivating by daylight on 
the greensward. 

The Gainsborough hat completed his conquest. 
He was a man of extremes, and he resolved to 
throw down the gauntlet in society’s face, and 
behave almost as badly as some of his most 
irreclaimable lunatics who had committed simi- 
lar indiscretions—blighting their prospects 
generally,.and throwing other people’s money 
into Chancery, and thereby drifting into Mose- 
ley’s care as their best and only “ Restorative 
to Mental Health.” How lovely she was! Like 
a court belle, or one of the young ladies repre- 
sented in “ Heath’s book of Beauties,” repos- 
ing on his drawing-room table at home; the 
long flowing curls to her waist: floated like aerial 
ministering angels to her charms. He found 
himself quoting impromptu poems in amateurish 
French, in which “amour” and “ mourir” 
corresponded with “pouvoir” and “finir,” 
doggrel, he thought, suited to his condition, and 
likely to bring about.a desirable result. 

She was Diana—she was Venus—she was a 
Nymph cradled in luxury and frivolity. Lady 
Violet was not altogether unmoved by his as- 
siduous attentions; in fact, she rewarded him 
with glances that went beyond mere flirtation, and 
made the doctor nearly wound the right eye of 
an innocent-looking little major in a cavalry 
regiment, by inanely drawing his bow too soon 
and missing the target in a most reckless and 
incomprehensible manner. 

Archery showed Off Lady Violet’s fine figure 
to the best advantage, and she had devoted 
many hours daily to its practice; it was more 
satisfactory in its results than music, because 
slave as she might, half a dozen of the Koenig 
tribe invariably presented themselves at evening 
parties and soirées to make her feel secondary 
and common-place, whereas all the Kenigs 
ever manufactured were nothing with bows and 
arrows in their hands on a lawn. They looked 
ridiculous with their flowing hair at any garden 
party—a long way off from their pianofortes. 
The Duchess of Chastelard, who with her two 
young danghters were staying at the Hall, re- 
marked this growing passion of Moseley with 
horror and disgust. 

They knew Lady Violet had long been de- 
voted to dress, and had even studied French 
authors of the unbridled school of fiction, but 
these were very harmless diversions compared 
with severe flirtations at garden parties with so 
many eyes looking on, and so many mouths ready 
to chatter. 

“Not a romantic girl, votre chére Violet,” 
the. duchess would say; “thank heaven she’s 





too well bred for that. No tears—no hysterics, 
nothing to spoil her pretty complexion, and yet 
I’ve often had a lurking horror of something 
dreadful happening.” 

Which was a strong admission for the out- 
raged proprieties of a charming duchess, who 
admitted she lived in a world where nothing 
was permitted but everything done—“from 
pitch-and-toss to manslaughter.” 

She was by no means averse to the discussion 
of Lady Violet’s indiscretions than the quiet old 
maids who were ranged around the lawn in 
garden chairs, conscious they were also look- 
ing on a very shocking proceeding, but one not 
destitute of interest. The earl was smoking in 
his fumoir, with a few kindred spirits,. and 
allowed his daughter to amuse herself with her 
guests. 

“This is the result of the girls being left 
motherless when they were both so young,” the 
duchess was saying to Miss Spink, her dame de 
compagnie. “I was always afraid Violet would 
get, herself talked about. We know the terrible 
affair of the other daughter, falling in love with 
a landseape gardener and going mad afterwards, 
but this intrigue of Violet’s with a married 
-, and a doctor too, is indeed more dreadful 
8 ” 

“Lady Violet was always a little addicted to 
mild dissipation,’’ Miss Spink ventured to say, 
adjusting her long-waisted dress, and giving 
her curls a toss; ‘‘ did you notice howgvery fre- 
quently they danced together last night? many 
remarked it ?” 

“Yes, it was the talk of the room. I believe 
he’s half a foreigner; mother a Portuguese 
countess, so they say; a fine head, too, like a 
portrait. by—but I always forget that. artist’s 
name.” 

* Hogarth,” suggested Miss Spink, who had 
been. deeply impressed by his powerful paint- 
ings, of the. ‘‘Rake’s Progress,” and the “ Mar- 
riage & la Mode.” 

“* No, decidedly not Hogarth,” said theduchess. 
*‘T mean an Italian avtist,’’ regarding Moseley 
with renewed interest, as he contemplated a bow 
and arrow at the feet of his enchantress. 

** And married too!” re-echoed Miss Spink ; 
“why it’s as bad to contemplate as a countess 
eloping with an actor. The doctor’s wife, too, 
seemed a very pleasant person; I watched her 
closely.” 

“ She tipped a glass of champagne over my 
dress at. supper,” said the duchess, “‘and spoke 
very loudly. I daresay she had money; these 
doctors generally look out for heiresses in order 
to buy a good practice and connection.” 

“Such a pretty broken accent, too, and 
seemed a sweet creature. I quite wanted to 
speak to her,” said Miss Spink, who hated Lady 
Violet. 

« And devoted to Moseley, Iam sure. Well, 
if Violet. disgraces herself, I shall be always 
glad my daughters, Clarissa and Anastasia, were 
never particularly fond of her. ‘They preferred 
Lady Constance.” 

«* Lady Constance was an angel,” replied Miss 
Spink, recollecting Lady Constance’s liberality 
in, giving her all her light dresses when she 
went into mourning; “it’s very sad the poor 
young lady lost her reason and now keeps away 
from everyone. Ah! me, mental trouble is hard 
to bear,” ended the companion, thinking of a 
little copper-coloured cousin of hers, yclept 
Samuel Jacobs, to whom she had been engaged, 
and who had perished in the noble discharge of 
his duty as he.defended his master’s diamonds 
against some burglars. 

“I fancied Sir Hugh was to have been the 
happy man,” continued the duchess, approach- 
ing thearchers. ‘Now that would have been a 
very suitable match, indeed. Anastasia admires 
him extremely.” 

“ He disapproved of Lady Violet’s levity, and 
I am quitesure Baron Mivar saw through her 
arts too,’’ said Miss Spink, sweeping past the 
small phalanx of old maids on the lawn, who re- 
presented several members of county families, 
and whose parasols were occasionally moved 
aside to better contemplate Lady Violet’s atti- 
tudes. 

Large and massive goblets of champagne cup, 





choice dishes of iced peaches, and tempiingly 
prepared strawberries and cream, borne by foot- 
men on silver trays, now arrived, Moseley 
dissected a peach, while Lady Violet sipped 
champagne. 

“Is it possible, dear Duchess, that Lady 
Violet is a little—a little too fond of—No, no, 
the words shall never escape my lips!’ Miss 
Spink cried, falling back a few paces. 

«‘ You cannot insinuate anything so awful!” 
echoed the duchess. “ Drinks too much ?” 

“Ah! yes! I have feared so. Just a little 
more than is quite good for her!” 

“ Disgusting ; only middle-class women and 
shopkeepers should descend to those depths.” 

«And yet they say—oh, yes, they do say,” 
added Miss Spink, timidly, “‘ Drunk as a 
lord.’ Pardon the expression; but I declare 
that’s her third glass in half an hour. Look at 
her, and just hear how she’s laughing.” 

Moseley had risen, and carrying his plate to 
the tray, also did justice in his turn to some 
matchless hock that looked of tempting clear- 
ness in the pale pink glasses. 

**See, he has again thrown himself down by 
her side,” cried Miss Spink, while the chorus of 
old maids under the trees cried “ Oh” several 
times with spasmodic shudders, bringing their 
parasols discreetly before their eyes, but occa- 
sionally removing them at intervals for fresh 
peeps. 

“To think of that now,” cried Miss Spink 
to herself, as the duchess sailed away to her 
other friends; “it’s quite immoral; someone 
ought to warn her for her good !” 

Moseley seemed in truth more than contented ; 
his agitation caused him to shiver a pair of 
grey kid gloves across the palm, as he handed 
Lady Violet some strawberries and cream, and 
it was not wholly improbable the naughty word 
“ darling” might. have been heard by the dis- 
tant assemblage beyond the archery line had 
they been a few yards nearer. 

Ah! to be adored by this sweet. princess—the 
centre of a fashionable circle (Moseley had the 
yearnings of that desire to be notorious which 
prompted a simple citizen to murder someone so 
that his name might be handed down to 
posterity in some form or another)—to be in 
companionship with this élégante, holding a 
bow and wearing adark green archery costume ; 
to forget all about Tessa and ironing and the 
lunatics ; never to be consulted about the weight 
of kitchen fat and dripping ; never to be annoyed 
by the tiresome children (the little Moseleys 
were playful as tiger-cubs and about as amiable) ; 
to find his soul expand with new ardour before 
a divinity who always hit the bull’s eye twice 
running, and at the longest distance, to the 
envy and despair of lookers on, and whose 
glances made his heart thump till he fancied 
she must perceive the workings of his breast. 

No wonder poor Tessa wept in secret over her 
Ebenezer’s heartlessness and indifference to the 
children, invoking all the blessed saints to 
change his stubborn heart, so that he should 
salute the “‘ bambino” with caresses, unaccom- 
panied by a cane. 

He remembered as he watched Lady Violet 
trifle with the strawberries and cream, that his 
excellent parents had bestowed on him a second 
name at his christening, and one more musical 
than Ebenezer (which seemed something like a 
parody on Nebuchadnezzar), andit was “ José.” 
Now if Lady Violet could be taught to murmur 
José with a lisp, love would follow as a matter 
of course. 

Lady Violet, throwing aside her bow and 
arrow, looked pensive. This handsome doctor 
with a head like a portrait by an old master, was 
forgetting thesevere responsibilities of existence 
eonnected with Tessa, lunatics and epileptics, 
to fallin love with her. And Lady Violet had 
by no means forgotten Tessa. She was quite 
sure the woman never meant to take things 
quietly if she and “José” (the word had just 
been whispered melodiously in her little ear) 
were to forsake England, and above all Bays- 
water, to drift among the Belearic Isles or 
Southern Seas. 

The divorce might not he difficult; it could 
indeed be easily managed. There were plenty 
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of witnesses to prove that Moseley had not only 
been cruel but faithless, and after passing a few 
months in Paris or Italy under a cloud, Lady 
Violet Harrington could be turned into Lady 
Violet Moseley. The problem was not difficult 
or painful, but was it not indisputably wicked ? 
the pieces of the puzzle adjusted themselves 
perfectly to her will, and events appeared 


favourable, but there was danger in a woman’s | 


jealousy, always. There would ever remain for 
her mental vision “Tessa and the little 
Moseleys.” No wonder Lady Violet looked 
pensive. 

«You will remain and dine with us this even- 
ing ?” she said, sweetly, rising to leave the 
archers. 

“Actually walking away with him to the 
mansion,” cried Miss Spink to her friend, Miss 
Mogg, another companion, who had heard the 
tender infiexion on “ José,’’ and had communi- 
cated her fears to Miss Spink. ‘If I were the 
earl I'd talk to her. Yes, and forbid all further 
intercourse. Worse than poor Lady Constance 
indeed—I should think so—that was sinless, if 
mistaken, and quite respectable, for they were 
married, or supposed to be, but this—is— 
awful.” 

There came an ominous silence, and then 
Moseley, banishing Tessa and the children from 
his mind, with Suitanic indifference, said: 

“My life, even if successful, has been one 
long career of regret and pain, dear Lady 
Violet, and when I think it must thus con- 
tinue to the end I am often half resolved to 
finish my existence in one fell blow.” 

It was very terrible indeed to hear a man 
with such a head and eye speak thus of him- 
self and future, and she remembered doctors had 
unlimited control of poisons. Lady Violet 
pressed his arm, and the magic of her touch 
was such that a pair of lips fringed with a very 
handsome dark beard might be seen hovering 
about the tempting little ear in a very provok- 
ing manner. 

“Oh, if they should see you, José!” cried 
Lady Violet, alluding to her natural enemies 
under the trees and feeling all sorts of new 
thrills darting through her soul. The eyes of 
virtuous spinsters see very far indeed under 
certain conditions, for now every parasol fell 
like waves, and every head turned towards its 
neighbour, while the former ascending cries of 
“Oh” now grew into a cruel crescendo of 
“Ugh,” as if the force of disgust could no 
further go. 

“‘How they will talk of me,” said Lady 
Violet, detaching a briar from her dark green 
kilted skirt. 

« Let them,” cried the heroic José; “ thesun 
shines on other lands besides this miserable 
England; and you will be mine.” 

“How they will pity me,” re-echoed her 
ladyship. 

“Pity you, with fourteen thousand a year! 
I shall be your slave, at your feet, ready to ful- 
fil every wish, ever command. Naught can 
then separate us. Oh! the poetry of this 
hour!” cried José, forgetting the sober joys of 
the past in presence of more than maddening 
bliss. “I orice feared,” continued José, * your 
heart belonged to another; that the Baron 
Mivar, who evidently admires you, might long 
to transplant you to his palace in Moldavia.” 

“I detest the Baron Mivar,”’ said Lady 
Violet, shrugging her shoulders; “he is devoted 
to some dead image, a man to be pitied or 
endured, nothing more.” 

“1 felt positively half inclined toshoot him 
once,” cried José, still more heroically now there 
Was no occasion. 

“Better not,” said Lady Violet, laughing; 
“he can snuff a candle with a bullet, so they 
say, and practices pistol-shooting all day some- 
times.” 

“* His arm is around her waist, I know it is !” 
screamed the chorus from the lawn, in one 
breath—the time for interjections had ceased. 
Virtue rose aghast. 

“ Tm afraid I’m a very wicked woman,” said 
Lady Violet, looking so wilfully pretty, her 
enemies closed their parasols for good. 

** Must I quote classical poems, orransack the 


| pages of history, to prove to you the sublimest 
souls have dared defy the—the manacles of 
custom? Look at Medea.” 

**Jason was a poor stick,” said Lady Violet, 
laughing; “in love with two women.” 

“Of course he was a villain, but I am not 
Jason, I am José. Oh, don’t repulse me,” said 
the doctor, in an ascending key, and this time 
an unmistakeable kiss might have been dis- 
tinctly heard. It was evidently too much for 
the feelings of the chorus under the trees; they 
had dispersed. 


+ « * *& * 


While Cupid was here being parodied in either 
forms besides the traditional bow and arrow, 
a man might be seen (differing so constantly 
from the men here represented that one might 
have believed he belonged to another world) 
trampling through a forest, kicking, trampling 
under foot the spiteful briars and bushes that 
retarded his course, and carrying a heavy basket 
and spud as of oldon his shoulder as he walked 
in the direction of the Hall. 

It was Darratt, but this time his usual lazy 
saunter was changed. He looked eager and 
| anxious as he called at intervals to his dog and 
apostrophised it in by no means gentle tones. 

«Wot d’ye mean a-lingerin’ like that after the 
rarebits?” he called out, as the dog darted after 
one of this gregarious tribe. “ D’ye want me 
to make that there runnin’ noose for ye, my 
sonny, because it’ull be the last rarebit you go 
after then, I can tell ye.” 

The dog crouched to his master’s side and 
whined feebly. 

** Don’t ye know as’ow I’m in a ’urry, Master 
Bob ?” he went on, leaping over the ditches and 
the roots of hewn trees as if his haste were a 
matter of life and death to him. “ Didn’t ye 
hear wot she says to me this mornin’? Says 
she, ‘ Darratt, fetch my Lionel to me afore I die. 
I couldn’t rest in me grave easy if I didn’t see 
*im ag’in, and I kind o’ knows that baron’s ’im.’ 
Drat ye, after another rarebit. There, take 
that, my sonny,” said the gipsy, throwing his 
basket after the dog, which rolled over on its 
back in horror and surprise. 

Darratt paused under a large beech tree to 
take a sip of ale from a bottle. 

“Bu’st me, if Ican see the way to the money 
now out of the Allerton job,” hecried. “ Aphra 
| means to speak up and speak fair. Ay, she do, 

and unless I bring back this foreign party as 
she thinks is Lionel she’ll leave the world and 
| me wi’ a very ugly taste in our mouths, ’m 
| thinking. 
“Go, she says, straight to the Hall and 
bring me Lionel—my child, my darling. He’ll 
forgive me at the last; he was always kind and 
| good. My! when she said that I felt as if 
| my eyes ’ud leap out of me’ed. I'd go straight 
| away over the seas to the back woods, if need 
| be, to fetch ’im.” 

The gipsy soon gained the high road and 
wound his way over some meadows towards the 
plantations, sprang over the low park fence, 
chastised the rebellious Robert for flying after 
the deer, and soon presented himself at the 
stables, where some grooms were at work. 

«You know me; I’m Darratt,” he said, sulkily, 
as they smiled. ‘‘ No, don’t come none o’ yer 
caperin’ tricks; go on wi’ your work, and make 
the black’s coat a trifle shinier. I’ve got busi- 
ness wi’ one of your gents—that’s wot I’ve 
got.” 

“Sir Hugh has very likely sent for news. 
He’s mighty friendly to gipseys,” said Joe the 
groom, who was not above taking a friendly 
glass with Darratt at the “Three Crows.” At 
that identical moment the baron sauntered to- 
wards the gate, and, seeing him, Darratt lifted 
his hat, first saying to Joe: 

Ts that the foreign party ?” 

*“Yes; that’s the Baron Mivar.” 

“‘Mivar be blowed,” muttered Darratt, sotto 
voce. “This is the cove as Aphra swears is 
Lionel.” 

Darratt followed Lionel a few paces till the 
shrubberies were reached. 

“Nothing like trying,” said the gipsy, ap- 
proaching Lionel. “If this foreign cove is a 











natural born foreign cove, why, ’tis Aphra’s mis- 
take, not mine, and can call off Bob and go 
back ’ome.” 

“Beg pardon, ’umbly,” said Darratt, doffing 
his cap; “but are you’im as Aphra’s a-longing 
to see, *cos, sir, she’s in a simple bad way— 
Aphra’s dying.” 

“ D ; a 

“Oh, yes; and mortal hard, too. Me and 
Mary’s a-nussin her night and day; an’ she’s 
blind too. But all she calls for, wakin’ or sleepin’, 
is Lionel.” 

** Darratt, I am Lionel!” 

** Bless yer heart, sir, I could tell that a mile 
off, and so could Bob. Come ’ere, my sonny, 
we’ve found ’im. Lord, sir, the dog knows yer 
—he does for sure.” 

**So Aphra is dying ?” 

“Ay, sir. ’Tis very pitiful to see her, and if 
she did use ye bad and steal ye from yer lawful 
cradel ’twas that tough-skinned, old—beg par- 
don, sir, I mean Sir Phoenix as was to blame. 
Come back wi’ me to Aphra!” cred Darratt, 
drawing his ragged cuff-sleeve over his eyes. 
«She ought to have been my wife years ago, 
for I love her true, and not a Lee nor a Cooper 
should a wedded wi’ Darratt if Aphra ’ad been 
faithful.” 

Lionel remembered that at seven o’clock this 
very evening Lady Constance and he were to 
leave the Hall together ; but he could not refuse 
a farewell to the dying woman he still loved, spite 
of her wrong dealing. 

** Is it very far to the tent ?” he asked. 


«* No, sir, leastways not more than three miles 
straight as a crow flies,” answered Darratt. “I 
know all the shortest cuts. You'll be there 
under an hour.” 

«I will come,” said Lionel, and he and Dar- 
ratt passed out of the gates together. 


(To be Continued.) 








INFALLIBLE. 





An excellent receipt for being completely 
miserable is to think only of yourself, how much 
you have lost, how much you have not made, 
and the poor prospect for the future. A brave 
man with a soul in him gets out of such pitiful 
ruts and laughs at discouragement, rolls up his 
sleeves, sings and whistles, and makes the best 
of life. This earth never was intended for para- 
dise, and the man who rises above his discourage- 
ment and keeps his manhood will only be the 
stronger and better for his adversities. 
Many a noble ship has been saved by throwing 
overboard the most valuable cargo, and many a 
man is better and more humane after he has lost 
his gold. 








BELGIUM LACE. 





Tue most recent improvement in the produc- 
tion of lace is the introduction of shaded tints in 
the flowers and patterns, giving them the relief 
of apicture. The effect is produced by varying 
the application of the two stitches used in 
making the flowers—the “toilet,” which forms 
the close tissue, and the “ grille,” employed in 
the more open part of the pattern. The system 
is so successfully applied to the laces of France 
that it has been adopted with the greatest 
success. 

There is a legend regarding the introduction 
of this manufacture into Flanders. A poverty- 
stricken but pious young girl was dying of love 
for a young man whose wealth precluded all 
hopes of marriage. One night, as she sat weep- 
ing at her sad fate, a beautiful lady entered the 
eottage, and, without saying a word, placed on 
her knees a green cloth cushion, with its bobbins 
filled with the fine thread which on autumn 
evenings floats in the air, and which the people 
call fils de la Vierge. The lady, though of 
romantic bearing, was a practical manufacturer. 
She sat down in silence, and with her nimble 
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fingers showed the unhappy maiden how to 
make all sorts of patterns and complicated 
stitches. As daylight approached the maiden 
had learned her art, and the visitor disappeared. 
The price of lace soon made the poor girl rich. 
She married the man of her choice, and, 
surrounded by a large family, lived happy and 
rich, for she had kept the secret for herself. 

One evening, when the little folks were playing 
round her knee by the fireside, and her husband 
sat fondly watching the happy group, the lady 
suddenly made her appearance among them. 
Her bearing was distant ; she seemed stern and 
sad, and this time addressed her protégée ina 
trembling voice. “Here,” she said, you enjoy 
peace and abundance, while without are famine 
and trouble. I helped you, you have not helped 
your neighbours. The angels weep for you, and 
turn away their faces.” 

So the next day the woman arose, and, going 
forth with the green cushion and its bobbins in 
her hands, went from cottage to cottage, offering 
to all who would be taught to instruct them in 
the art she had herself so miraculously learned. 
So they also became rich, and Belgium became 
famous for this manufacture. 





A RUSSIAN HERO. 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


As the whispered words of the Countess 
Sabielin have shown, she had a sinister motive 
in inviting Misdrek—or the supposed Misdrek— 
to accompany her to her residence. Indeed, she 
had come to the house of the Jew with the 
intention of entrapping him to his doom. It was 
in view of terrible emergencies that she had 
brought her serf with her. This serf, “ Dr. 
Misket,” otherwise Bereffsky, was, in all proba- 
bility, the most deadly and capable villain in her 
service. 

At an early period of his career, Bereffsky had 
been sent to Siberia for life for an atrocious 


murder he had committed, and he was now an | 


outlaw, having simply made his escape. 

He was generally supposed, however, to have 
been pardoned at the request of the countess, 
and, indeed, he was so thoroughly lost in the 
midst of her numerous serfs that no question 
was likely ever to arise as to his actual status 
so long as he retained her favour and approba- 
tion. 

The first step in her plot had been successfully 
taken, so far as she could see. 

She supposed the old money-lender to be with 
her. As we have seen, however, General Gra- 
dowsky was not the dupe he was supposed to be. 

It had not been difficult for him to see, after 
his recognition of Bereffsky, that some game was 
afoot, but he had his own particular reasons, as 
the reader is aware, and reasons of the strongest 
kind, for wishing to leave the house of the dead 
money-lender. 

He knew that the house was under the surveil- 
lance of the police, and that, in all probability, 
Governor Mosty, of the Fortress, was only wait- 
ing for a hint from Catherine to arrest him and 
throw him back into the dungeon from which 
Marko had released him. 

He knew, too, that the body of Misdrek had 
got to be buried ; that he himself was under the 
necessity of finding a new hiding-place ; and that 
his only hope, in fact, was toavail himself of the 
chance of getting out of the city that was now at 
his disposal. 

“You are comfortable, I hope, good Misdrek ?” 
asked the countess, when the carriage had fairly 
entered upon its journey. 

“* Perfectly, countess,” thank you,’ 
answer. 

“You have room enough ?” 
“* More than I can possibly use.” 


, 





“Then we'll talk, if you please,” said the 
countess, settling back into her seat. “ And first 


What can possibly be the explanation of his 
strange absence? Come, you area man of the 
world, Misdrek, and must see a great many 
people. You should be ina position to give a 
very good guessas to the mystery of the general’s 
fate. Tell me, therefore what is the secret of his 
disappearance ?” 

«* [—I—shall I tell you what would have been 
a natural theory in the case?’ asked the sup- 
posed Misdrek. 

“ Certainly, good Misdrek. Talk freely!" 

The general slipped another silver coin into his 
mouth to render his speech still more mumbling, 
and said: 

* It would have been natural to suspect you 
of having hada hand in the general’s disappear- 
ance !” 

‘I, sir ?” demanded the countess, sharply. 

«Yes, madame—you!” replied Gradowsky. 
« Just as you had a hand in the disappearance 
of his wife, you know. Is not the act as natural 
in the one case as in the other ?” 

**What can have put such a notion as that 
into your head?” she asked. “Have such 
theories as that been discussed in your old 
rookery ?” 

“A loan-office is a publie place, madame, and 
in public places we often hear strange things,” 
said the supposed Misdrek, without appearing to 
notice the surprise of the countess and Bereff- 
sky. “ You are aware, of course, that for years 
the general suspected you of having had an 
active hand in the disappearance of his wife ? 
Did he not cause your palace to be searched ? 
Did he not place representatives upon the watch 
at several of your estates, in hopes of getting 
some trace of the missing lady ?” 

«True, he did,”’ acknowledged the countess, 
rubbing her hands together, “and what did he 
get for his pains? He didn’t find the least trace 
of his wife!’ The truth is, I am too smart for 
him. Iam toocunning, good Misdrek, for anyone 
to get track of all I do!” 

, “At any rate, the general made noise 
enough to connect your name publicly with 
the disappearance of his wife, and would it 
be strange, therefore, if you should find your 
name associated with the singular disappear- 
ance of the general?” asked the supposed 
Misdrek. ‘You cannot of course deny your 
agency in the first disappearance, that of Mrs. 
Gradowsky——” 

« Who says that, Misdrek ?” 

“You yourself as much as admitted the 
facts, when you said you were too cunning to be 
caught !” . 

«You are sharp, good Misdrek! Rest assured 
that I know nothing about the whereabouts of 
the Gradowskys!”’ 


suppose ? Then why do you lead off yourinquiries 
by asking me for my theory of the general’s 
disappearance ?” 

“You are sharp, I say! But people are some- 
times too keen for their comfort. Let me now 
ask you another question—since you seem so full 
of information. What has become of Baron 
Yermolof ?” 

‘«* He was in Italy, travelling for his health, the 
last time I knew of his whereabouts, replied 
Gradowsky. ‘He has not been very well, you 
know, for several years!” 

“ He is not married yet ?” 

“I think not, or the ‘Gazette’ would have 
mentioned the fact !” 

“The baron proposed to me once or twice,” 
said the countess, ‘‘and I have always been 
sorry I rejected him! Do you know any very 


who could be drawn into a marriage with me by 
some such clever mediator as you are? If you 
know such @ catch, I will give you half the 


be benefited in various other ways,” she added, 





was the | 





exchanging a significant glance with Bereffsky, 
who sat in front of her. 
| IJ—TI really know no such man, at least none 


| worthy of you, countess,” said Gradowsky, shrink- | 


ing further back into the darkness of the closely- 


where do you suppose General Gradowsky is? | 


‘And have no interest in any of them, I 


wealthy gentleman, Misdrek, Jew or Gentile, ' 


money I obtain by the marriage—and you shall | 





covered carriage, to avoid the rays of light that 
streamed out from a large palace they chanced 
to be passing. ‘ Why don’t you hunt up the 
Hidden Peterkin, and marry him, and head a 
revolution against Catherine ? Who knows how 
You might become the em- 


| it would turn out ? 

| press of all the-——’ 
‘“‘ Hush!” interrupted the countess, in a voice 

as sharp as it was low. ‘“‘ Someone may hear you ! 


| You seem to speak as if you believed the Hidden 


” 





Peterkin to be a myth 
‘On the contrary, I have the best of reasons 
| for knowing that there is such a man in Russia 
|as the Hidden Peterkin—an aspirant to the 
| throne! a conspirator and plotter; the chief of 
'a large party; a man regally descended, if not 
| actually ason of Peter; a personage who goesand 
comes mysteriously, and who hides himself under 
more than one name or character! That there is 
such a rival to the throne of Catherine among 
us is as certain, countess, as that you and 1 are 
now in this carriage !” 

The countess caught her breath sharply. She 
half turned in her seat, endeavouring to obtain 
| @ glimpse of the features of her companion, as 
she had done, in fact, repeatedly since leaving 
the house of the money-lender. But the shadows 
were too dense, and the supposed Misdrek was 
too closely muffled against the chill and damp- 
ness of the air for this movement to be success- 
ful. 

«You seem to be a strange man, Misdrek,” 
said the countess. ‘* You have already made a 
numbe: of remarks which have quite startled 
| me. I venture to ask, therefore, in the strictest 
| confidence, of course—if you know anything 
| about the Hidden Peterkin, his friends, his 
whereabouts, and his projects ?” 

« Nothing whatever, Countess Sabielin. What 
has a humble Jew to do with such questions ? 
But why do you ask ?” 
| Merely for information. But isn’t it strange 
| that such a man can go and come, under the 
| very eyes of the empress, and keep the atten- 


|tion of all Russia constantly awake to his 
presence and purpose, and yet not be caught by 
| Catherine? The mere thought of such a 
| man’s being among us makes me long to know 
| him.” 
| «Tf he ever comes to me for money to found a 
! new throne,” said Gradowsky, in a voice that 
| left the countess uncertain whether he was joking 
| or speaking seriously, ‘I will hasten to report 
| the fact to you!” 
‘«‘ Have you any theory as to who or what the 
Hidden Peterkin is ?”’ asked the countess. 
“ Absolutely none whatever !” 
| The carriage had been all this while rolling 
| rapidly onward. 
| It had traversed numerous streets and squares, 
| now in darkness, now cramped and checked in 
| some narrow and crowded alley, and now in a 
glare of light, and whirling along wide streets 
'and broad highways with the speed of the 
| wind. 
| Bereffsky had not ventured a single remark, 
and, indeed, the countess and Gradowsky had 
given no attention to him. 
| A pause succeeded in the conversation, and 
' nothing more was said until the city had been 
left behind the travellers, and the carriage was 
lost to view and presence in the midst of the 
wide country scenes which approach to the very 
limits of the capital. 
“You are still comfortable ?”’ then asked the 
countess, turning to Gradowsky- 
| « Oh, yes!” 
| «We shall soon be there, you know! And 
‘the night is so fair, and the air so mild, that 
I really hope you will not regret coming with 
| me!” 

«I do not believe I shall,” said the general, 
as he carried his hand toa couple of pistols he 
‘had placed conveniently in his breast-pocket 
| before leaving Misdrek’s dwelling. 

« We can goon faster, doctor,” said the countess 
|nervonsly. ‘A little shaking will do us no 
| harm.” 4 

| The pretended physician spoke to the driver, 
' who had remained upon his seat as stolidly as a 
block of wood, not once looking around, or pay- 
! ing the least visible attention to anything around 
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him, and the carriage flew on its way more 
rapidly than ever. 

As was natural, conversation was again sus- 
pended. 

The carriage flew on so rapidly, in fact, that 
it was soon at the residence of the Countess 
Sabielin. 

It was there before Gradowsky, as sharp as 
were his: nerves, was aroused to the fact, the 
more especially as the pause in the conversation 
had permitted an intent thoughtfulness to take 
possession of him. 

“Here we are,” said the countess, as the 
carriage came to a halt inthe midst of pleasant 
and flowery surroundings, although at quite a 
little distance from the palace. ‘ Help me out, 

3e—Dr. Misket!’’ 

The serf hastened to obey. For an instant 
Gradowsky hesitated todescend from the carriage. 

He saw at once that there was no good motive 
in halting in the grounds instead of driving to 
the entrance. All was still around him, not a 
soul being visible save those who had come with 
him. 

«« We stop here, good Misdrek, because there 
is illness in the house,” said the countess. 
* Shall I help you ?” 

** No, thank you, countess.” 

The supposed Misdrek descended, taking care 
to appear as infirm and feeble as possible as he 
remarked : 

«« My legs are a little stiff with the ride!” 

The countess led the way to the house, while 
the carriage was driven away in the direction‘of 
her stables. 

Gradowsky took a good look around him, and 
then followed her, Bereffsky bringing up the 
rear with the bag of copper coins Gradowsky had 
brought to representthe proposed loan. Entering 
a side door, the countess preceded Gradowsky 
to one of her private apartments, and the latter 
did not fail to notice that none of her serfs 
were at band, and that Bereffsky turned the 
key in the lock of every door he left behind 
him. 

“Here we are, good Misdrek,” said the 
countess, as she came to a halt in the centre of 
a large and well-furnished apartment, in which 
a solitary lamp was burning. “I hope and 
believe no one has caught a glimpse of you since 
we left your house in the city. You see that I 
have sent all my servants out of the way, so 
that none of them would witness your coming. 
Only I and the driver and Bereffsky—yes, 
Bereffsky, since that is the real name of 
my pretended physician—are aware of your 
pre sence. 

«* What doesall this mystery mean, countess ?” 
asked the supposed Misdrek, looking sharply 
around. 

* It means that I have invited you here to rob 
you,” said the countess. “ You will never leave 
this house alive until you have given me the keys 
of all your strong boxes, and until two or three 
of my serfs have made a complete sweep of every- 
thing in your house worth removing. I shall 
begin, of course, by taking possession of the 
money you have brought with you. SBereffsky, 
open that bag.” 

The serf hastened to do so. 

A pile of copper coins lay revealed. 

*« What does this mean, dog of a Jew ?” cried 
the Countess Sabielin, in amazement. 

“Tam nota ‘dog ofa Jew,’ nor any other 
dog, madame,” responded Gradowsky, as he 
began quietly removing his cloak and wrappings. 
**You have invited me here, and I have come, 
but I hardly think you will surprise me so much 
as you will be surprised by me! Put your hands 
behind you, Berefisky !”’ 

The serf looked up—only to find himself 
covered by a pistol. 

“Obey ! or die !” added the general. 

Berefisky complied at once. 

** Now lie down on the floor !”’ 

This order was also obeyed, and Gradowsky 
added : 

“Keep quiet, while I tie you !” 

The hands of the serf were soon tied behind 
him, the countess being too paralysed to move 
or speak. 

“‘ And now, countess 


” 





The general removed the silver coins from 
his mouth, and finished unmuffiing’ himself, 
as he straightened his tall and’ commanding 
figure. 

«And now, countess,” he finished, in his 
natural voice, as he approached her smilingly, 
«Tam at your service! As you have taken occa- 
sion to inform me, we are quite alone !”” 

“Gradowsky!” was her horrified recogni- 
tion. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wirn his change of character the mien of 
General Gradowsky had also changed. He 
stood up before the Countess Sabielin as sternly 
as am accusing angel, with an awful power in 
his glance. 

The recognition had been instantaneous and 
complete. Too many long and terrible years 
had General Ignatius Gradowsky been the prin- 
cipal thought in the soul of that base and ter- 
rible woman for her to mistake his features 
now. 

She stood a moment as if frozen—as if, by 
some miracle, the immortal soul within had 
changed its earthly semblance to enduring 
marble! Then she dropped into the nearest 
chair. 

Her face, usually so livid with the red tides 
of passion, was as white as the features of the 
dead. 

How well, how completely, she knew the man 
she had so terribly wronged, and who, for nearly 
a score of years, had been the object of her fierce 
and burning hopes, as of her fiendish machina- 
tions. 

“You have long wished to see me,” said the 
general, as he drew up a chair and planted him- 
self in front of that into which the countess had 
tumbled. ‘‘ You have been moving heaven and 
earth—to say nothing of the other place—to 
bring about closer and intimate relations with 
me. You have long aspired to an hour and 
place in which we should bealone together. 
And here we are. Speak, woman. Are you 
glad to see me ?” 

She shrank before his gaze as she would have 
shrunk from poison. 

She was now revealed to him in all her mental 
deformity. He had caught her in an attempt 
at robbery and murder. 

He not only knew now that she was base and 
infamous, but she knew that he knew it, and 
that he had ample proofs of her infamy in the 
conduct of which she had just been guilty. 

She could not move or speak. She could only 
glare at him with that horrified gaze with which 
her ery of recognition had been uttered. 

«You now see why it is that a number of my 
questions or remarks startled you,” resumed the 
general. “They came from one who knows your 
pedigree. You can, of course, nowsee how com- 
pletely you are unmasked to my sight. There 
was a time when the estates of Count Sabielin 
were worth several millions. They would have 
doubtless been worth as much to-day had he 
lived to take care of them. But you killed him. 
Do you hear, woman? ‘You murdered the count 
in cold blood. You gave him posion !’” 

The accused essayed to deny the accusation, 
but no sound came from her parched lips and 
throat. 

**It would be as vain a task for you to deny 
your guilt in that respect as for you to attempt 
to make the acquaintance of truth, deceney or 
virtue,” pursued Gradowsky, with a sternness 
that was freezing in its intensity. ‘Shall I 
remind you how the crime was committed ? You 
and the count lived near Novgorod. I was sent 
to the neighbourhood with a number of regi- 
ments by Catherine, soon after her advent, to 
put down one of those insurrections which were 
so common in the interior, and in some of the 
border provinces for several years previous to 
her elevation to the throne and afterwards. The 
battle that gave me a final victory over the 
rebels was one of some consequence, several 
| thousand combatants having figured in it. I-was 
|one of those who were seriously, wounded. 











Your residence was one of the nearest dwellings 
that responded’ to the exigencies of the occa- 
sion. 

“My officers took possession of the premises, 
at the invitation of your husband, and for some 
days I lay between life and death, after which 

began to mend slowly. You hungover me 
during those long days and weeks, and conceived 
for me sentiments of the fiercest and most reso- 
lute description. As I look back to those days 
I wonder what demon must have possessed you ; 
and indeed from that day to this I have never 
been able to form any rational theory of your 
conduct. I have been told that my chief of staff 
represented me as unmarried,, something in his 
first conversation with you having suggested to 
him that I would fare better at your hands in 
that character. 

“« As to the insane folly of your regard for me, 
we know that such cases do present themselves 
at rare intervals. That you conceived for me a 
violent attachment is undoubted. You put on 
your best aspects. You presented yonrself as 
engagingly as possible. You plied all your little 
arts to make an impression upon my heart. And 
when you could fiatter yourself, from some 
chance actor remark I have long since forgotten, 
that the sentiments you had conceived for me 
might be reciprocated upon further acquaint- 
ance, you resolved to open the way toa marriage 
with me by becoming a widow.” 

The guilty woman carried her hands convul- 
sively to her face asif to shut out a horrible 
picture. 

“You set to work at once. You had lone 
been estranged at heart from your husband, 
but you assumed for him regards and senti- 
ments to which you were entirely a stranger. 
You professed to have received new light upon 
your duty, and to be desirous of doing whai duty 
and affection required. Thus deceiving the count, 
you contrived to put him off his guard, and in 
due course you found occasion to give him a dose 
that rent the life from his body at the end of 
a half-day’s agony. And just then, as you stood 
beside his corpse rejoicing in what you supposed 
to be the opening of a straight road to my heart, 
you learned for the first time that I was already, 
and had been for years, the happy husband of a 
wife to whom I was entirely devoted! It was 
for you a dreadful awakening !” 

The countess wonld have screamed like a 
maniac at these burning words, if her voice had 
responded to her feelings. She tore her long 
fingers through her false hair, and glared as if 
she had seen the ghost of her murdered husband 
at her elbow. 

‘Oh, it is true!” she acknowledged, in a 
hollow whisper, as she rocked her body to and 
fro. “The iron that then entered my soul has 
been rankling ever since. From that day to 
this I have been a changed woman! With the 
blood of my husband upon my hands, itwasaseasy 
for me to go on as to faint by the way, and I 
accordingly turned, more resolutely than ever, 
to the task of winning your affections !” 

“Your first step was to buy the palace we are 
now in, and to transfer your residence hither,” 
resumed the general, “You found a double 
advantage in this step—that of being near me, 
and of being at a desirable distance from the 
premature grave of your husband! And once 
settledin the neighbourhood to which I had 
retired at the close of my campaign, you set 
about the task of cultivating my acquaintance. 
My wife could do no less than call upon you, 
after all you had done for me—and, indeed, most 
of the facts I am now telling you were not then 
even matters of suspicion We supposed you 
to be what your outward deportment suggested, 
or at least ‘we did not feel called upon to 
serntinise your character and actions too closely. 
Upon this basis we received and returned your 
visits during several years succeeding your ad- 
vent in this direction, and it is not too much to 
say that you kept your real nature and motives 
so well concealed that my wife would have been 
surprised at. any suspicion or fact concerning 
you which had come to my knowledge !” 

The countess raised her eyes beseechingly, as 
if anxious to interrupt the torrent of reproach- 
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ful reminiscences the general was showering 
upon her. 

But he only assumed the mien of affirming 
himself in the course upon which he had entered, 
and he lost no time in continuing his observa- 
tions, as follows: 

«“You soon came to the crowning act of the 
infernal purpose upon which you had entered, 
Countess! Seeing that you could make no im- 
pression upon me; that my love for my wife 
never wavered a moment; that my wife con- 
tinued to be the one object of my thoughts and 
exertions—you resolved to get her out of the 
way. You comprehended that you would never 
be able to do anything with me during my 
wife’s lifetime, but you flattered yourself that 
your way would be clearer as soon as she was 
dead. How did you go to work to accomplish 
your awful purpose? Did you hire an assassin 
to strike her down in some unguarded and un- 
suspecting moment? Did the chance present 
itself of giving her a dose of poison? The 
answers to these and similar questions still 
elude me. I only know that my wife was sud- 
denly missing, and that from that time onward 
I have had no tidings of her.” 

“She no doubt went away to some foreign 
country because she had seen us together, and 
was jealous of me!” said the countess. “As to 
taking the least step to harm her, I never did. 
I have no theory whatever—and have never 
been able to form any—as to the nature of your 
wife’s disappearance, General Gradowsky. How 
should I have any? She vanished like a cloud 
in the night—heaven only knows where !” 

The general heaved a sigh resembling a groan, 
as he looked the countess in the face with a 
look in which reproach and disgust were about 
equally apparent. 

“ Of course you will make that declaration,” 
he said, “‘and of course it will have no more 
weight with me than the blowing of the wind! 
You either killed my wife yourself, or hired an 
assassin to kill her. You willsee at the least 
glance that I can have no motive in asking you 
for any information on the subject, inasmuchas 
I haven’t a particle of faith in you, and should 
consider your every statement to be a falsehood, 
unless the contrary were duly proven.” 

“Tt is useless, then, to make any protesta- 
tions of my good faith, General Gradowsky,” 
murmured the countess, in a voice in which a 
suppressed rage was apparent. 

* Perfectly useless, madame.” 

The countess looked as if she suddenly compre- 
hended that awful barriers lay between her and 
the ends she had been seeking, The general 
noticed this expression of her features, and re- 
sumed : 

“There is, of course, one proper line of con- 
duct for you to adopt from this hour onward. 
It is to make instant and full confession of all 
your infernal wickedness. Tell me what you 
havedone. Take me to the spot where my wife 
is buried, or to the spot where she yielded up 
her life at your hands, or at the hands of your 
hired assassin. Or if she be still living, shut-up 
in some secret dungeon, hasten to let the fact 
be known, that I may fly to her release. In a 
word, do all you can to right the wrong, and I 
will have mercy upon you. Speak, countess. 
What is the real state of the case? Is my wife 
living or dead? Relate your action im the mat- 
ter of her awful disappearance.” 

« But will you believe me ?” 

“As fast as the evidence is completed by pro- 
per verifications, of. course.” 

“T swear to you that I know nothing what- 
ever about your wife’s disappearance, General,” 
protested the hideous and corrupt creature, as 
she set her thin lips together sternly. “Did 
you get the least evidence five years ago—or at 
any time since—that your suspicions were well- 
founded? Did you not watch me? Did you 
not search’a number of my estates and resi- 
dences, from cellar to garret? And what was 
the result? You found no trace whatever of 
any agency of mine in your wife’s disappearance. 
The truth is, I am as innocent in this matter as 
an unborn babe. You have falsely and foully 
accused me.” 

She thanaged to call forth a few hypocritical 





tears in support of her assertions. The general 
arose, with a deepening look of disgust upon his 
features. 

“There is no use, I see, in pursuing the inquiry 
further,” he said. “You are still, in some re- 
spects, the same puling fool that entered upon 
these crimes sixteen years ago. All the light I 
have received upon your character and acts 
counts with you for nothing. You still seem to 
think that there may be in the-futiamersome pos- 
sibility of my responding to yout passion. 
Hideous, horrible wretch tha, yoware, you ap- 
pear resolved to stick to the falsehood and crime 
by which you have so long been impelled down- 
ward. Speak, woman. Willyou confess every- 
thing here and now ?” 

«T have nothing to confess, sir!” 

«Then I leave you to that imevitable hour 
of detection and defeat that cammot now be far 
distant !’ declaredi Gradowsky,, his voice ringing 
through the apartiment. “Sooner or later I 
shall catch yow? sooner or*later your infamies 
will all be revealedto thelight of day, as they 
are already to tlie light of heaven. It only re- 
mains for me tégermy way, after first searehing 
these premises agaiity tobe. sure that my wife is 
not a prisoner ip) these, very walls. Permit 
me!” 

He bound thé coumiiess strongly and gagged 
her, secured her keys amd helped himself tora 
lamp, and left the room, carefully locking 
every door behimd him. 

Half an hour was spent in a thorough ex« 
ploration of the premises, which resulted in the 
conviction that his wife was not concealed upon 
them. He found the countess foaming with 
rage upon his return to her ‘presence. 

“‘T hope you are satisfied now, General Gra- 
dowsky,” she said; bitterly, when he had re- 
leased her. “If you were not a manide upon 
the subject of your wife’s disappearance, you 
would comprehend how foully you have wronged 
me !”” 

“T am not here to bandy words with you, 
madame,” returned the general. “TI leave you 
to your own companionship—than which you 
can possibly have no worse misery. Do not 
bother yourself with thoughts of pursuit and 
assassination by ‘Dr. Misket’ or any similar 
worthy. I have friends near at hand, and 
ample resources for my protection against you. 
This is probably the last time I shall ever ex- 
change a word with you in this world. I ask 
you once more, therefore: Do you still persist 
in your denials ?” 

The countess drew herself up in a mood 
of rage and revengefulness that simply defies 
description. 

“IT have nothing whatever to say to you, 
General Gradowsky!”’ she declared, hissingly. 
«Tf you ever fancied I loved you, you need do 
sono longer! I hate you! I hate you!” 

* Good! Stick to it!” 

And the géneral took his departure, locking 
her in, with the certainty that she would not 
too quickly succeed in summoning her serfs to 
release her. 

“This night has of course placed the bottom- 
less pit between us!’ she muttered. “I hate 
him now even more fiercely than I ever loved 
him. Oh, Pll wring his soul worse than he has 
tortured mine! If Dr. Rubini has kept Mrs. 
Gradowsky alive—as I have so long suspected— 
I will find her and kill her, that I may send her 
dead body to the general! To work! to work!” 


(To be Continued.) 








CATARRHEH 


Is a Greek word, which means a “flowing 
from,” and is synonymous with a. common cold. 
A cold in the head causes a running from the 
nose; a cold in the eyes makes them water; a 
cold in the chest or lungs causes an increased 
expectoration; a cold in the bowels occasions 
diarrhea. This “flowing,” whether from nose, 
eyes, lungs or bowels, is nature’s effort to ward 
off the effects of a previous injury ; itis essen- 








tially a curative process, and ought never to be 





interfered with. If this “flowing from” is 
stopped in any way, whether by external applica- 
tions or internal medicines, the inevitable effect, 
always, is to drive it to some other part to seek 
an outlet, for nature will not rest ever, until the ~ 
riddance is effected. 

Within a month, a lady was attacked with a 
great itching and rumning in the nose, some 
ignoramous advised her to-use:a certain kind of 
snuff, to “dry it up;” it hadthe effect in a few 
hours; amd she was charmed with the result; 
she thought ita wonderful medicine; that night 
she was attacked with astlma, which confined 
her to her bed for twoweeks, tosay nothing of 
the distressing sufferings which filled the inter- 
val, day and night. 

A gentleman comsplaimed of a cold in the head, 
with sick headache; someome advised him to 
have buekets. of coldi water poumed on the top of 
his head, which was followed bya welcome re- 
lief ; the nextday of a sore throat, 
which troubled him as: ashe lived. 

Many persons havedi as a consequence 
of a cold; they cammot rest until they “take 
something ’” to “cheek it.” with the certain re- 
sult of its on the liver, to end in a 
“bilious attack,” if not on the lungs, to cause 
pneumonia, or “pleurisy; oryother more serious 
form of disease. 

& gentleman hada cold) in his head which 
affeeted his hearing ; it wasignorantly tampered 
wita, am@apparently cured; but the eyes began 
to complain shortly after, to remedy which he 
spent two years and £200 under the most emi- 
nent allopaths and water-cures, with no 
efficient result ; and his eyesare as troublesome 
to-day as they were some ten years ago. All 
“ flowings,” “runnings,” &c., are the result of 
what, im commom parlance, is.a “humour in the 
blood,” and nature is endeavouring to “run it 
off,” but our'reckless and ignorant interferences 
thwart her in her efforts, and bring on greater 
calamities. 

In all eatarrhs, chronic or acute, long or short, 
a wise physician willdo nothing to stop or repress, 
but will use means to cause-a greater activity of 
the liver, and prescribe an unstimulating and 
cooling diet, warmth and judicious exercise. 

For ourselves we would give physic a wide 
berth. If we hada“ flowing from,” a catarrh, 
a cold, all of which mean precisely the same 
thing in nature and essence, we would let it 
flow, and thus have the system relieved of an 
enemy, whose presence it will not tolerate. But 
there are three other things which may be done 
to very great advantage, because they would ex- 
pedite the cure. 

1. Keep the body very comfortably warm 
by all available means, especially the feet. 

2. Take a good deal of exercise in the open air, 
to the extent of keeping up a very slight perspira- 
tion for several hours during the twenty-four. 

3. Live on light, loosening, eooling food— 
moderate amounts—such as water-gruel, crust 
of bread, stewed fruits, ripe berries, and nothing 
else, until entirely well. 





Ar the ladies’ celebration at Barra, Massa- 
chusetts, there were 900-of the fairest portion of 
the creation present. Among the toasts were, 
«*Old Bachelors! may they lie alone on a bed of 
nettles; sit alone on a wooden stool; eat alone 
on a wooden trencher; and be theirown kitchen 
maids !” 

Kine Cerrewayo (it is impossible to pro- 
nounce this name & Ja Zulu, for the second 
syHable has a click that can be uttered by the 
Zulu only) is described to us asa “gross fat 
man, as fat as butter,” who spends his days in 
eating beef, drinking beer, and taking snuff. He 
is very big and very muscular. 

An American editor writes:—Why buy an 
umbrella? All you need is to standin a door- 
way until someone passes with an article suiting 
your taste, and then. step out boldly and seize on 
the desired object with, “‘ Sir, I beg your pardon, 
you have my umbrella!’ In nine cases out of 
ten it will be meekly surrendered, for how does 
the bearer know you are not the man he stoleit 





from? 
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[ RIVALS. ] 
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AT WEST LAWN. 


—_—>—___ 


I was at work in the orchard, just back of | 
the hothouse, when my young master came | 
suddenly upon me with a thundercloud in his 
face. 

“ John,” he cried, “go up to the house and 
pack up my valise. Abner is off on a holiday, 
and I cannot await his return.” 

Abner was the young master’s valet and 
general attendant. 

I dropped my pruning knife, and then hurried 
toward the house. There I made my way 
directly to the young master’s room, and began 
to pack his valise. 

1 had not been at work two minutes when I 
heard a knock on the door and my mistress 
entered. She had been weeping, and the tears 
were still in her gentle, sad eyes. 

“Oh! John,” she said. “ Do you know that 
Cecil is going away? Going across the ocean, 
se Cannot something be done to prevent 
it ?” 

And she fell to sobbing anew. 

“Iam sure I do not know, my lady,” I an- 
swered, pitying her from the bottom of my 
heart; for I well knew how she loved this 
strong-willed, ill-tempered son of hers. ‘He 
came and bade me pack his valise, and I fancied 
something had gone wrong with him.” 

“Oh, it is all about Miss Gresham,” said my 
mistress, proceeding to explain matters to me, 
as I supposed she would, remembering her good 





husband’s confidence in me. ‘ You know, John, 
what the wish of my heart has always been; 
what the wish of my dear husband’s heart was: 
it was, to see a union between Cecil and the 
orphaned daughter of our old friend, Colonel 
Gresham. It was the talk and expectation 
through their childhood; but they have not 
seen each other in ten years. Cecil is now 
twenty-two, and Goldie must be nineteen. She 
finished school last year. The clause of my 
husband’s will relating to them, states that if 
Cecil refuses the hand of Miss Gresham, she is 
to come into possession of our southern estate 
upon her twentieth birthday. If she refuses, 
she of course loses all. 

“T have been urging Cecil to make the young 
lady’s acquaintance. But he obstinately refuses 
to take one step in the matter. To-day I in- 
formed him that I had invited her to West 
Lawn for the summer; that she was coming, 
and might arrive indeed this very day. What 
did he do, John, but fly into a passion and de- 
clare he would have no wife forced, upon him in 
that way, and that he was going abroad, to re- 
main an indefinite time.” 

While she stood there weeping, and while I 
was completing the packing, there was a sound 
of wheels on the drive below, and the house- 
keeper hustled in to say a young lady had 
arrived, with trunks and bandboxes. 

My mistress was just turning toward the door 
when the young master rushed in, the thunder- 
cloud still upon his brow, and an angry flush 
upon his cheek. 


“Your guest has arrived, I think, mother,” he 


as best youcan. Good-bye.” ; 
And he stooped and kissed her lightly and was 
gone, signing to me to follow with tite valise. It 


ing sunlight, in the open door, that we met the 
young lady. 

My young master gave her a cold, steady, 
polite glance, bent his head respeetfully as he 
passed: her, and walked rapidly towards the 
station. 

Off he went, upon the very train that brought 
the young lady. 

I did not catch a glimpse of the young lady 
for two whole days. Then, as I was at work in 
the orchard again, where Mr. Cecil had first 
found me, she came walking slowly by, one sunny 
afternoon. I could not refrain from giving her 
a look, as I saw her approaching, for I had been 
wondering how the pretty face would appear, 
after a few days’ rest, if it was so ravish- 
ingly fair despite the dust and weariness of 
travel. 

“You are John, the gardener, I know,” she 
said, in a voice as sweet as her smile. ‘ Dear 
Lady Irving told me to come out, and ask you to 
show me about the grounds. She is quite ill, 
and feared I might become so, unless I took the 
air.” 

Willing enough I was to leave all work behind 
and conduct the pretty young lady about the 
grounds ; through the hothouses lawns, orchards 
and walks; anda more appreciative person I 
never saw. 

A more delightful hourI never spent! and 
when it was ended, she turned to me, with her 
smile, that seemed to wake the fires of youth in 
my old heart, and said : 

«Now, John, I thank you very much for your 
kindness, this afternoon. Iam sure we will be 
friends; and I shall come often to see your 
beautiful grounds. Do you know I liked your 
looks that first day when I saw you in the door- 
way? Youlookedso kindly at me, while the 
gentleman with you—it was Mr. Cecil, was it 
not ?—wore such a forbidding expression, I 
hardly dared pass by him. Do you remember, 
John ?” 

“Oh, well, my young master was in very great 
haste, that day, and feared he might not reach 
the train in time; and some matters at home 
had gone illy with him, so you must excuse his 
troubled looks, miss.” 

The dear young lady smiled, very sweetly, as 
she played with the flowers in the bouquet which 
I had gathered for her. ‘Oh, certainly,” she 
said, “‘Iexcusehim. But was it not very strange 
that he should never give me one word of greet- 
ing—I, his old playmate ? His dear mother tells 
me he was suddenly called away on important 
business ; but is it like him, John, to be so rude 
to ladies, always ?” 


I hastened to assure the young lady that my 
master was the most courteous: and polite of 
men, when he chose to be—and then realised 
that I had made a great blunder; for now she 
would, very naturally, infer that he had some ill 
feeling toward her. 

But before I had time to mend matters any, 
my young lady smiled very brightly, and said, 
« Oh, well, John, it is all right, [am sure. We 
must not mind such little matters, must we? 
Now I must go, for I think Lady Irving will be 
needing me.” 

She gave me another smile, and turned away. 
I watched her out of sight, thinking what a 
strange young idiot my young master was, to 
run away from such acreature. For, with her 
dead-gold hair, her golden-tinted complexion, 
and the golden light of her sweet eyes, “‘ Goldie” 
Gresham, as she was rightly named, was the 
fairest woman I had ever seen. 

My poor mistress was very ill from the first- 
At the bidding of the family physician I sent a 
telegram to Cecil. He came at once, and at the 
end of a week Lady Irving was pronounced out 
of danger. ThenI fancied the young master 
would be off again, but strangely enough he 
showed no inclination to leave us, and I could 
find no fault, myself, with his conduct towards 





Miss Goldie. 


said, haughtily. “You must nmke my excuses” 


was there, rizht in the full blaze of the morn- 
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If ever there was a case of mad infatuation it 
was his. 

During the first week of his return he had 
been thrown, of necessity, much with the young 
lady, by the bedside of his mother. 

And in that week, she had woven such a net 
about him, that he was bound, body and soul. 
Just as he had been desirous of running away 
from her he was now anxious to be near her; 
and there was scarcely an hour that did not find 
them together—riding, driving, walking, or 
reading books out under the great elms. 

I saw how things were going, those first 
weeks, and between my pleasure at the thought 
of having this dear young lady always at West 
Lawn, and my dread of having her life darkened 
by the tempers and moods of the selfish young 
master, I hardly knew what I desired in the 
matter. 

One day she and Mr. Cecil were walking in 
the garden, quite near me; and what with the 
fire and admiration in his blue eyes, and the 
blushes and sweet looks she gave him, I made 
up my mind the matter was well nigh settled. 
Bless me! how little I knew of women at that 
time, old as I was. 

It was the very next day that I was at work 
in one of the green-houses; and being very 
busily engaged, I did not hear steps approach- 
ing, until a shadow fell across the opening. 
Looking up, I saw-a tall young man, with broad 
shoulders and a dark, handsome face, standing 
before me, hat in hand. 

*‘T beg your pardon,” he said, as politely as 
if he were addressing the king himself. “I fear 
Iam disturbing you; but I am in search of 
work, and was sent to you by one of the ser- 
vants. Iam told you might give me employ- 
ment, as I thoroughly understand botany and 
gardening.” 

I was so taken aback at the fine appearance 
and fine manners of this young man, that I 
fairly felt abashed. 

He was quietly dressed in a plain round- 
about suit, with a broad hat and high boots. 
Yet he did not seem to me like a common 
labourer. 

I had not made him any answer when a 
ripple of song sounded near, and from the oppo- 
site end of the green room came Miss Goldie. 
Her garden hat was upon her head, and her 
hands were full of freshly cut flowers. 

“John,” she said, ‘those tube-roses, in the 
south greenery, are not doing well; and some- 
thing is the matter with the ferns—they are all 
dying—and——” 

Here she stopped, with a sudden exclamation 
of surprise, on beholding the stranger. I took 
it upon myself to explain matters. 

“Very well, Miss Goldie,” I said. “I will 
try and find time to look afterthem. This young 
man, miss, has come to apply for a situation as 
assistant gardener. Will you be so kind as to 
tell me where I may find Mr. Cecil? I never 
employ any assistants without his advice and 
consent ; though I do confess we need many an 
odd job done now that I find no time for.” 

Miss Goldie had dropped all her flowers in her 
confusion at seeing the stranger, and she an- 
swered me as she was stooping down to pick 
them up. 

“Mr. Irving is going into town on some busi- 
ness errand, I believe,” she said. “If youmake 
haste you may see him before he goes, at the 
large gate.” 

It did not strike me until afterwards that it 
was not like my young lady to be left alone 
with a stranger. I hastened away, only to 
see Mr. Cecil riding down the road beyond 
call. When I returned to the greenery I 
heard Miss Goldie’s voice saying, in a very 
emphatic tone : 

“You kave done wrong.” 

“ Dear me,” thought I, “what has this young 
fellow been doing already to merit the displea- 
sure of my kind young lady? I will send him 
away at once if that is the sort of person he 
is ” 


_ But when I joined them I saw no displeasure 
Jae Goldie’s fair face. On the contrary, she 
sald: 

“Well, John, I have questioned this young 








man, and find he knows a good deal about 
flowers ; now, if you need help I will answer for 
Mr. Cecil’s satisfaction, if you give him a place. 
He seems to be in need of employment, and 
it may keep him from some mischief if you 
give him work to do. But be sure, John, that 
you keep him busy !”’ 
I thought this was very plain talk, true as it 
was; but on glancing at my young lady I saw 
she had turned herface away from the stranger 
to conceal the laughter in her eyes. 
She was, no doubt, in her heart doubting his 
capabilities, I thought, and was determined to 
expose his pretensions to ridicule. But it all 
resulted in my engaging the young man, who 
gave his name as Will Sherad, ontrial for one 
month, and longer if satisfied with his work. 
Before one week of the time had slipped away 
I knew he would give entire satisfaction, for 
whatever I bade him do was done neatly and 
quickly and cheerfully, besides which, he made 
the hours most merry with his fine bits of 
songs and his cheery laugh and pleasant ways. 
But during that whole week, I had never one 
word with Miss Goldie. She never came near 
the garden once, though she several times passed 
with Mr. Cecil, who grew more devoted each 
day. 
One day, the last of the first week of Will 
Sherad, we were busily at work, training some 
vines over a summer-house just erected, when 


us as they passed. 

I had just asked young Sherad a question 
about the work of the previous day, and looking 
up to see why he did not answer I was astonished 
at the expression of his face. His dark eyes 
were fairly flaming, and his cheek white as 
marble, and between his set teeth I heard plainly 
a muttered oath. And he was gloomy and silent 
all the rest of the day. 

That night there was a glorious moon. I sat 
in the lodge door, smoking a quiet pipe, as is 
my habit after the work of the day is over, and 
enjoying the beautiful June night, when I saw 
two figures slowly sauntering down the gravel 
walks, in the shadow of the green-houses. I 
could see that one was a woman by the gleam of 
her white dress. ‘“ Mr. Cecil and Miss Goldie,” 
I said, mentally, and then I fell to thinking of 
what the future would hold for my young lady, 
after she became the wife of Mr. Cecil. 

“To be sure,” I said, “he is not the same 
man he was before he came. He is kind and 
patient and gentle to us all. But when he is 
once the husband of Miss Goldie he will go 
bach to the old moods and tempers, and make 
her young heart ache with his tyranny. If he 
does not, then I shall indeed believe in the ab- 
solute change of the human heart and disposi- 
tion, after maturity, which I don’t believe in 
now.” 

The next day my young assistant, Sherad, 
was himself again. During the following week 
I saw a good deal of Miss Goldie. She was over- 
seeing and planning the laying out of some of 
the grounds, changing the walks, and altering 
the generalarrangement. She had suggested a 
change, and the young master had at once 
ordered us to work under her supervision. 

A happier lady I never saw than Lady Irving ; 
everything was turning out as she had hoped, 
and the desire of her heart was to be fulfilled. 

We were full three weeks completing the 
work. When it was done, and the grounds all 
in perfect order, the young master and Miss 
Goldie came down together, arm in arm, to look 
at it. 

I saw by the expression of Mr. Cecil’s face 
that he was not in a pleasant mood. Will 
Sherad was just behind the young couple, brac- 
ing up a young tree that we had recently set 
out, and which the wind had caused to lean 
slightly. 

He was humming a snatch of song, in his 
clear tenor voice, when Mr. Cecil turned upon 
him fiercely, and cried out: 

“Stop that noise there, or else leave the 
grounds.” 

I saw Will look up with a flash in his dark 








eyes... He teok a step forward and stood facing 











the young master for a moment in silence, his 
hand clenched at his side. 

A finer picture I never saw; the young master 
with his slight, elegant figure, his pale, haughty 
blonde face, looking frowningly, but I must con- 
fess a trifle wonderingly, upon the splendid 
lithe form of the young gardener, whose dark 
face was never half so handsome as at this mo- 
ment. 

Just a second’s time they stood thus, then 
Will spoke, in the proudest, coldest tone I ever 
heard from a man’s lips: 

«Did you speak to me, sir ?” 

“ Yes, to you,” answered the young master, 
shortly, but less grufily than before. “‘My head 
aches, and I do not like any unnecessary noise. 
You can go back to your work. But let’s have 
no more of your singing.” 

“This is the Creator’s free air,” answered 
Will, proudly, “and I was not singing loud 
enough to disturb anyone. Not as loud as your 
voice was in speaking just now.” 

The young master turned upon him angrily, 
all his fierce temper flaming out in his face. 

“Do you dare to parley words with me?” he 
cried. ‘ You are forgetting your place, and 


| may take your month’s wages and go. Don’t 


let me see you on the premises after to-day.” 
He was turning away, when Will stepped be- 


| fore him. 


« Am I to take all that belongs to me when I 


Miss Goldie and the young master rode gaily by, | go ?”’ he asked. 
and the sound of their blithe voices floated to | 


Mr. Cecil gave him a scornful glance. 
* Yes—leave, bag and baggage, and never 


| return,” he said; “and the sooner the better.” 


No sooner had the words escaped his lips than 
Will strode to the side of Miss Goldie, who had 
listened in silence, with paling cheeks, to this 
scene. 

“Miss Gresham—Goldie—” he said, in a 
clear ringing voice, “are you ready to go with 
me.” 

“Quite ready,” she said, placing her hand 
upon his arm, and smiling up in his face with 
those soft eyes of hers. 

“Then come,” he said, and was leading her 
from the grounds when the tall form of Mr. 
Cecil interposed. 

“In the name of heaven,” he cried, hoarse 
with passion and rage, “what does this 
mean ?”” 

Then the two turned and faced him, and my 
dear young lady spoke. Never had I seen her 
look so grand and lovely as she did at that 
moment. 

“It means just this,” she said, quietly: “I 
am the promised wife of this man—William 
Sherad, attorney-at-law, and master of Grey 
Lodge, near my home. I came here prepared to 
tell you this ; to be honest, and relieve you from 
the conditions of the will, which I presumed 
were as distasteful to youasto me. But I met 
with an insult upon your threshold. I found 
you fleeing from my presence, as if I were eome 
to entrap you; you had not the grace even to be 
courteous to me in your own home. I come of 
a race who never forget an insult. Fortune cast 
you in my way, and I made myself agreeable to 
you. My lover,” and here she glanced proudly 
up at the man at her side, “grew impatient to 
see me, and wrote me that he was coming to 
West Lawn. I forbade it; yet he came—as you 
see. Came in the capacity of a servant, that he 
might not make talk for the gossips, and yet be 
able, sometimes, tosee me. I scolded him for 
his audacity, but I have forgiven him,” and 
here she smiled again, “‘ and we are to be mar- 
ried in September. I had not thought to tell 
you, so soon, of my plans ; but as you bid Mr. 
Sherad take with him all his possessions, I am 
forced into an untimely explanation and depar- 
ture. If you will allow me to pass, Mr. Irving, 
I will attend to my packing.” 

But my young master, whose face had been 
growing blacker and blacker with passion, while 
Miss Goldie spoke, turned suddenly, with a 
tiger-like bound, and caught young Sherad by 
the throat. 

“You thief! you poacher! you traitor!” he 
cried, “how dare you steal into a man’s own 
hausehold to insult him ? I will teach you—” 

But here his words closed; for young Sherad 
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gripped him suddenly, and with one skilful 
movement threw him flat upon the earth, where 
he lay stunned and helpless. 

Isprang to my young master’s assistance. 
But he only thanked me with an oath, as he 
rose sullenly to his feet, telling me to let him 
alone. 

And without once looking back young Sherad 
and Miss Goldie passed from the grounds, and 
half an hour later had left West Lawn for ever. 

The young master went back silently to the 
house, and it was not until several days after- 
wards that he made hisappearanceagain. Mean- 
time, we had been told by Lady Irving never to 
mention the name of Miss Goldie so long as we 
should remain at West Lawn. 

Shortly afterwards my mistress and the young 
master went abroad, and they are still absent. 
But I have heard the young master is to return 
soon, and bring a bride with him. I do pity the 
new mistress of West Lawn, whoever she may 
be. 

For what with the young master’s temper, 
and the certainty he does not love her, hearing 
of this old trouble, as she surely will, she 
will not be a happy bride; of that you may be 
sure. 

Miss Goldie sent me cake and cards when she 
and Mr. Sherad were married, and to this day 
I bless her sweet face; and as I sit in the lodge 
door, smoking my pipe of evenings, I live over 
the bright hours gone by when she walkedamong 
my beautiful flowers, herself the fairest of them 
all. E. W. 








THE SALT OF THE SEA. 


Dumas tells a_ pleasant story in his 
* Corricole,” illustrating the ignorance of some 
Italian noblemen he met “once upon a time.” 
A discussion was held, the Marquis Arditi acting 
as moderator, upon the causes of the saltness of 
the sea. A certain Signor Perelli asked leave 
to address the meeting. The permission was 
accorded. 

“Ttseems to me,” said Signor Perelli, “ that 
you are all wide of the mark. The cause to me 
is perfectly clear, if you will permit me to state 
it.” 

“ Hear! hear him!” 

** Allow me, then, to ask a single question.” 

** Certainly, Signor Perelli.” 

«* Where are the salt herrings caught ?” 

“In the sea,” was the unanimous response. 

“Very well,” resumed Signor Perelli. Does 
not natural history inform us that this is distri- 
buted through nearly every part of the ocean 
and in vast quantities ?” 

** There is not a doubt of it, Signor Perelli.” 

“Very well, then,” continued Signor Perelli, 
“ what need of further inquiry?” 

** Yoy are right,” said the Marquis Arditi. It 
is the salt herrings which salt the sea.” 

And the discovery was duly entered on the 
records of the learned society over which the 
Marquis Arditi presided with so much dignity, 
and the next day the corresponding secretary 
sent it forth to all the other learned societies on 
the face of the globe ! 


Aw American pedestrian, with one leg, offers 
to hop any man in the world for 24 or 48 hours, 
the stakes to be 500 dollars. 

PEDESTRIANS of both sexes are springing up 
like mushrooms all over the country. If this 
sort of thing keeps on, athletic editors will be 
in danger of being compelled to seek some soft 
spot to lie down in a lunatie asylum. About 
nine-tenths of these walkers are simply apologies 
soaens either notoriety, gate-money, or perhaps 

oth. 

Ir would seem that English men of science 
are more reverenced abroad thanat home. Some 
German newspapers published articles com- 
plimenting Mr. Darwin on the occasion of. his 
seventieth birthday, February 19th. At home 
no one seems to have known that he was seventy 
—with a birthday just about now. 





HOME AMUSEMENT. 





Foremost among home amusements, music 
should be ranked. There are no more profitable 
hours in a household, whose members are so 
fortunate as to be blessed with musical talent, 
than those spent in its use. Probably there is 
nothing that aids more in binding closely the 
family ties‘and promoting family love and har- 
mony than music; and they are worthy of con- 
demnation who, having the power to make music 
either vocal or instrumental, do not cultivate it. 
Of dancing we are not earnest advocates further 
than in the home circle and among children. 
Here it may undoubtedly be indulged in, not 
only without harm, but with profit. But 
amusements of any kind should not be carried 
to excess. 





FACETIZ. 





“AND HE TOOK IT LIKB A LAMB.” 


Youne Proprietor oF Restaurant (to 
old Customer: “Yas, awful bore, don’t you 
know, the governor being away this afternoon. 
I was going out in the saddle.” 

Otp Customer: “Saddle o’ 
course ?” 


mutton, of 
—Fun. 
‘© WE RUN ’EM IN.” 


Tue ship “Bombay,” of Bath, U.S., went 
ashore on the Gunfleet Sand, January 30th, and 
was afterwards assisted off. On being found 
tight she was run in to Harwich. —Fun. 


A DAMPER. 


FirzAcur: “ Halloa, Smiffs, didn’t know you 
went in for skating.” 

Sutrrs (who has just had a ducking, deter- 
minedly): “ Well, it’s the first time I’ve beenin 
and I'll take good care it’s the last.” —Fun. 


NOTE. 


Tue oroide gold jewellery sold by C. C. Rowe 
is the genuine 0-rowe-ide. —Funny Folks. 


THE NEW FRENCH DISH. 
(With Republican Grévy.) 


Wuen waned the Third Napoleon’s 
star, 
And vainly he contested 
With Teutons on the field of war, 
Of Bismarck ’twas requested 
That queenly Paris might be spared ; 
But this stern answer gave he; 
“That Frenchmen might for all he 
cared 
Be stewed in their own gravy.” 


How little did he dream that time 
Would make his joke splenetic 

Become, in the Republic’s prime, 
An utterance prophetic. 

For France desiring dishes new, 
The Marshal cried “‘ Peccavi !”’ 
And they exchanged his Irish stew 
For strongly-flavoured Grévy. 


Furious the Bonapartists grew 
To see their cooking wasted ; 
Legitimists were angry, too, 
And left the dish untasted. 
But pleasure to the rest it gave— 
Pleased Army, too, and Navy— 
And though the Opposition rave, 
They won’t upset the Grévy. 
—Funny Folks. 
“17's AN ILL WIND,” ETC, 

Owr1ne to the general and growing distrust of 
banks, we may look out, ere long, for a’ revival 
of an important branch of the Nottingham 
trade—long stockings. —Punch. 


FELLOWS AT THE AQUARIUM. 


Visitor (passing gate): “ Fellow ?’ 

New Man (who doesn’t like it) : “‘ Fellow your- 
self! Who are you a-fellowing on? I’m as good 
as you, any day.” 


—Judy. 





MARY'S LAMB. 


Tuy are translating ‘‘Mary had a Little 
Lamb” into many tongues. For example, this is 
how it runs in Chinese: 


«Was gal named Moll had lamb, 
Flea all samee whitee snow, 
Evly place Mol gal walkee, 
Ba ba hoppee long too.” 


We venture to offer as a contribution to this 
Lambentable branch of literature a rendering 
into East-end slang : 


« Polly ’ad a little li amb la, 
It fleece was white as not for Joe, 
And wherever the donur toddled, 
This little utton mu would—scarper.” 
—Funny Folks. 
GERMAN GRAB-VEREIN (UNLIMITED). 
(Abridged Prospectus.) 

Tuts association has been formed for the pur- 
pose of affording its shareholders the maximum 
of profit with the minimum of payment. 

As the directors have secured the services as 
manager of a gentleman of large experience in 
conveyancing operations of the most skilful and 
successful character, they confidently anticipate 
success. 

Money obtained on false pretences at all 
hours of the day and night. 

Bargains made and repudiated with punc- 
tuality and despatch. 

Sovereigns deposed and robbed of their private 
property neatly and expeditiously. 

Treaties, whether of old or recent date, effec- 
tually broken at a few hours’ notice. 

Newspapers bribed and gagged in the most 
effectual style. 

Conveyancing executed on the largest scale, 
and in all its branches, political and diplomatic, 
Sole Acting Manager: Prince von Brsmarcr. 

Head Offices: Berlin. —Punch. 

Aw Affair of the Hart—Deer-stalking. 

—Funny Folks. 


« Turtle-Doves ’’—* Pigeon 
—Funny Folks. 


NOT TO BE BOWLED-OUT. 


LanevuaGe for 
English.” 


Lapy Jane: “Your great ancestor? You 
come from a French stock, then ?” 

Parvenv : “ Well, yer ladyship, you may say 
that, for he come over with the Conqueror.” 

Lapy Janz: “ What! In the costume of Louis 
Quatorze ?” 

Parvenv: “Eh? Well,no. Fact is—our 

eople was always so-perticler about being in the 

Sahion, so they had him painted fresh every 


rm 


time a new ’un come up!” —Funny Folks. 
‘‘“WHAT’S SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE,” ETC. 


PassENGER (in second): “I think I’ve got 
into the wrong carriage.” 

Trcoxer Inspector (sternly): The difference 
must be paid.” 

PassENGER (triumphantly): “Oh, just so! 
Then I'll trouble you for three shillings—TI’ve a 
first-class ticket !” —Punch. 


MODEST ASSURANCE. 


Youne SmytHe: “ What, not skating, Mrs. 
Marrable ?” 

Mrs. MarraBte (a fascinating widow of over 
nine-and-forty, but who doesn’t look it): “No, 
I’m too old for that sort of thing.” 

Youne Smuytue: “Too old? What do you 
call ‘too old,’ Mrs. Marrable ?” 

Mrs. Marraste (modestly): “ Don’t you call 
‘twenty-eight’ too old, Mr. Smythe ?” 

—Punch, 
CHEAP! 


Lanpiapy: “ How shall I make ont the bill 
for this artis’ in the parlour, John? Shall I 
call him ‘ Mr.’ or ‘ Esquire’ ?” 

Lanpiorp: “Oh, you may write him 
‘Esquire,’ and charge him ‘arf a sovereign 
extry!” —Punch. 


Tue Real’Art of Mid-lothian—Catching the 
Constituency. —Ponch. 
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UESTION FOR A J.P. 


Wuen the warder held the recently condemned 
burglar by one leg out ofa railway carriage 
window, did he not come very near breaking the 
Peace ? —Judy. 

A SAVING CLAUSE. 


ist SwEun: “ Look here, Fred, you shouldn’t | 


wear so many big diamonds. It’s awfully bad 


form.” 
2np. Sweety: “Bless your soul, dear boy— 
they ain’t real !’’ —Funny Folks. 
THE EX-PREMIER’S LECTURE ON DR. HOOK. 
For one night Gladstone politics 
forsook— 
Or, as the vulgar put it, “took his 
Hook.” —Funny Folks. 
NEVER SPEAK IN A HURRY. 


Tue Hospirante Jones: “ Yes, we’re in the 
same old place where you dined with us last 
year. By-the-bye, old man, I wish you and 
your wife would come and take pot-luck with us 
again on the——” 

Tus Imputsitve Brown (in the eagerness of 
his determination never again to take pot-luck 
with the Joneses) : ‘‘ My dear fellow! Sosorry! 
But we’re engaged on the—a—on the—er—on 
th-th-that evening !” 

Poor Jonus (pathetically): “ Well, old: man, 
you might have given me time just to name the 
day.” —Punch. 


HE LOST THE MONEY. 


TueE lawyer who indulged in the following 
pleasantry must have had a keen insight into 
human nature in general: A client called upon 
his legal adviser recently, and told him this sad 
tale. 

«You see, I collected all the money I could, 
and turned everything I had into cash, with a 
view of giving my creditors as large a dividend 
as possible. I hada roll of notes, which I put 
in my pocket, and I lost ’em.” 

* You lost the money—the whole of it ?” 

«Every penny of it.” 

«Well, I believe you, but I don’t think that I 
can find another man who would believe it. The 
fact is, my friend, if the judge should decide 
that your loss was a reality, every bankrupt 
would want to borrow your trousers.” 


EKNEW IT, OF COURSE. 


A grocer, who has a little time to study 
human nature, and who’d save money if he only 
had a little more time, wrote a note to several 
parties selected for the occasion to the effect 
that he had lost his account books, and must 
depend upon their honour to call and givein the 
balance against them. 

One of them replied that he presumed he owed 
three or four pounds, when the books showed that 
he owed £28 ; another thought there might be a 
possible kalance against-him; though he had been 
very careful to pay cash down, and yet his 
account was £14 and over. 

Out of twelve or fourteen customers the grocer 
found one who replied that he owed £3:10s., 
being ten shillingsteo much. He then wrote to 
each that he had found his books, and sent 
statement of account, and as they dropped into 
the shop, one at a time, each laughed, shook 
hands, and remarked : 

“I knew it was one of your jokes, of course, 

nd so I thought I’d give you a chance to play 
lear through !” 








STATISTICS. 





_ Tue trustees of the Peabody Fund have just 
issued their fourteenth annual report, from 
which it appears that the net gain of the year 
has been £21,963 Os. 11d. To the half-million 
given by Mr. Peabody has been added close 
upon £200,000, for rent and interest; £59,947 
has been spent, and £149,183 remains in hand. 
The trustees have provided 2,348 separate 
dwellings, with 5,170 rooms, occupied by 9,860 
persons. The average weekly earnings of the 


tenants are £1 3s. Sd.; average rent of each 
dwelling, 4s. 4d. per week. 

TEMPERANCE IN THE Navy.—At a recent 
meeting held in the library of the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, to hear Miss Weston 
give an account of her year’s work among the 
sailors, among other interesting details, she 
said they had now 202 temperance societies on 
board ships, and of 2,000 boys in training ships, 
more than half were teetotallers, and altogether 
the cause was described as in a very hopeful 
state. 





THE WINTER GARDEN. 





Poor old, weeping, faded garden! 
Hear her moaning,——“‘ Well-a-day ! 
T had friends and wooing lovers. 
In the merry month of May. 
Now I’m lonely, 
With me only 
Lingers dark and drear decay. 


« Roses, with their lips of velvet, 
Kissed me into summer’s noon, 
Dahlia’s promised faithful friendship 
’Neath the yellow harvest moon. 
Fair and fleeting 
Was each greeting, 
Kiss and promise failed me soon. 


« Artemisia, scorned in summer, 
With her quaint and thrifty ways, 
Only she has not forsaken 
Through the dark November days, 
But to cheer me 
Still keeps near me, 
Cheerful in the white sun-rays. 


“ Yonder forest glows in splendour, 
Poets, artists, women fair, 
Kneel before it, like an altar, 
Heavenly-lichted, blazing there, 
And its glory 
Gilds the story, 
Tints the picture, wreaths the hair.” 


** Oh! wailing, worn, forsaken garden,” 
Artemisia softly said, 
“Know you not there’s glory waiting 
When these autumn days have sped ? 
A sequel glory 
To Life’s story, 
A crown of crystal for the head ?” 


* * * * * 


O’er the waiting, silent garden 
Came one starry, frosty night, 
Strange new robes of shining splen- 
dour, 
Crystalline and strangely bright. 
So morning found 
The yvarden crowned 
And robed in mystic robe of white. 


Each leaf and. bough and carved cap- 
sule, 
Seeded plume, grass-blade, and stone, 
With curious screen of spiders weav- 
ing 
In a resplendent rainbow shone. 
So; ere the morn 
To earth was born, 
The King redeemed her for his own. 
E. L. 





GEMS. 


CutTivaTE your heart aright, as well as your 
farm ! and remember: whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. 

Tue first and worst of all fraudsis to cheat 
oneself. All sin is easy after that. 

Ir a word spoken in its time is worth onepiece 
of money, silence in its time is worth two. 

It is he who has mueh and wants more who is 





poor, and he who has little and is therewith 
content, who is rich. 
ALWways say a kind word if yon can, if only that 





it may come in, perhaps, with a. singular oppor- 
tuneness, entering some mortal man’s darkened 
room like a beautiful fire-fly whose happy circum- 
volutions he cannot but watch, forgetting his 
many troubles. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Ickp Caxr.—Mix thoroughly one-half pound 
flour, one-half pound currants, one-quarter pound 
sugar, one-quarter ounce mace and cloves, some 
mixed peel, a few bitter almonds pounded. some 
sweet almonds split, one teaspoonful of car- 
bonate of soda, melt one-half pound fresh butter 
in pint of warm milk; add the yolks and whites 
of four eggs beaten separately ; put this, by de- 
grees, on the dry ingredients; beat well; put 
into a buttered mould, and bake. 

Inptan Meat Fraprers.—One quart of sifted 
meal, a handful of wheaten flour, one quart of 
milk, four-eggs, one heaped-up saltspoonful of 
salt; mix the meal, flour and salt. Beat the 
eggs well, and add them to the milk, alternately 
with the meal, a handful at a time. Stir very 
hard, and bake on a hot griddle. 

Warries.—To one quart of milk add six 
beaten eggs, one-quarter pound melted butter, 
one large gill of yeast, a little salt, and flour to 
make them thick as griddle cake. Set them to 
rise, and bake in waffle irons. 

Fricassre or Cxicken.—Cut up a large 
chicken into neat joints. Throw then into boil- 
ing salted water fortwoorthree minutes. Take 
them out, and rub each piece with a lemou cut 
in half. Melt one ounce butter in a saucepan, 
add a table-spoonful of flour, white pepper, salt, 
powdered nutmeg to taste, and half a pint of 
white stock, with an onion, a bunch of parsley ; 
stir the sauce till it boils, then put in the pieces 
of fowl, and let them stew gently. When done, 
remove the onion and parsley, lay the pieces of 
fowl neatly on a ditch, stir into the sauce, off 
the fire a couple of yolks of eggs, strained and 
beaten up with the juice of a lemon, and pour it 
over the pieces of fowl. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





An idea has got afloat that Peace was the thief 
of the famous Gainsborough portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

Wes are informed that there is every prospect 
of an Easter Monday review. 

Tue cooks are going over to the Republic, if 
it be true, as is reported, that the Duchess de 
Noaille’s cook has deserted to M. Gambctia, 
and Baron Gustave Rothschild’s cook to Presi- 
dent Grévy. 

Lonpon hansoms are being sent to Paris. 
Who is to drive them? The Paris Jehu cannot ; 
will the English cabby know the way about 
Paris streets, and if he does, how will he under- 
stand the language ? We shall soon be seeing 
an advertisement somewhat after this fashion : 
—Wanted a few accomplished cabmen, who can 
speak French and drive to an inch. Apply, &e. 

Tue other day the professor of German asked 
an unregenerate junior what the gender of acer- 
tain noun was. The junior quickly replied: «TI 
think it is neuter, sir, At any rate it is neu-ter 
me ?” 

Every OnE knows the name of Aubriot, the 
winner of the grand prize at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion lottery. We are, however, ignorant as to- 
who may be the winner of the smallest lot, 
which has fallen to number 723,406 (Second 
Series). This lot, which is number 5,277 in 
room C, consists of a tiny box of cardboard, 
containing rice powder, and is valued at 25c. 
Truly a windfall for the fortunate prize-holder! 

How few of us realise that in the recent dis- 
astrous engagement at the Cape we lost more 
officers and men thanatAlma, and nearly equalled 
the death-roll of Inkerman, as the following 
figures will show: Battle of Alma, 25 officers— 
362 total killed; battle of Inkerman, 39 officers 
—597 total killed; battle of the 22nd of Jan. 





at the Cape, 30 officers—530 killed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Maztt.—We would advise you to give up the idea of 
becoming an actress. 

Macuintst.—We refer you to the illustrated catalogue 
issued by S- Davis & Co., sewing machine manufacturers, 
15, Blackman Street, Borough, who have on hand good 
machines of every description. Their goods are purchas- 
able on the hire system. 

E..en.—There is not the slightest objection to second 
cousins marrying. 

Svsan.—A servant car leave her place at any time if 
she forfeits wages due. . ey are not bound to give 
a character to a servan 

Exo.—Nothbing will, cure chilblains but the warm 

weather. 

A Wirr.—For neuralgia, dissolve ten grains of quinine 
in half an ounce of tincture of steel, and take ten to 
twenty drops in a wineglassful of sugar and water fore- 
noon and evening. 

Lrcr.—It is the invariable decision of those who have 
yielded to temptation in the shape of hair-dye that it is 
better to wear the hair we have got than to dye with 
carugs. 

J. M.—The ink rollers used by printers are composed of 
gine and treacle. Gutta percha would better suit your 

urpose. 
¥ N.—Enclose 1s. 63. in stamps to R. Stanley, 11, 
Gordon Grove. Brixton, oe who will forward you 
“The Taxidermist’s Manual,” “ Birds’ Nests, Eggs, 
and Bird Stuffing,”’ whichever you prefer. 

Cc. H.—1. Typhoid fever. 2. Itis very injurious. 

Marr.—The engagement ring is worn on the third or 
middle finger of the left hand, and in some countries on 
the fourth finger of the right hand. If not engaged, 
wear it om any finger except the wedding-ring finger. 

W. Y.+A cheque is not considered to be cash. 

Watter.—The fact of a property being *‘in Chancery” 
does not prevent a person entitled to receive the rent 
putting in a distress. 

J. H.—A blind man is not obliged to take out a licence 
for a dog. 

X. S.—In cases of bankruptcy servants must be paid 
in preference to all other pon tg 

A. W.—A man and woman can warry in any name that 
he or she has been known by. 

A Coxstayt Reapser.—Expose the beer to the rays of 
the sun—when he shines. 

y. G. P. is in want of a receipt for repolishing buffalo 


/horns. 


. L.—No; 
guinity. 
J. D.—Female compositors are employed, we believe, 
by the Co-operative inting Companv, Plough Court, 
Fetter Lane ; also in Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

C. J. G.—We do not think you would be interfered with 
were there no special complaint laid and the school 
properly conducted. No licence is required. 

Aw Anxious FatTHeR.—An apprentice can decline to 
work on Sundays, Good Friday, and Christmas Day. 

Amy.—Of course there are expedients by which san- 
guine natures try to modify and improve their hair, but 
they are, after all, vain and unsatisfactory. The process 
of dyeing the hair is at best a risky one. 

Frep.—There may be circumstances—family relations, 
obligations, or old associations—known to Miss A. and 
not to you, which it would not be wise or “‘ nice’’ for her 
to disregard. To make it a cause of quarrel, and the 
occasion, perhaps, of your losing a good girl whom you 
hope to marry, would be to give Miss B. her “ revenge.” 
Do not lose your head. Life is robbed of some of its 
troubles by bearing and forbearing. Women are usually 
as sensitive as men on these matters, and you may trust 
to Miss A., if she is all you hope, to see when real injury 
is done you. 

Srpyer C. —It depends on whether you are publicly 
engaged or no If you are the young lady cannot, cer- 
tainly, be wii ah ng to go when you are not invi 

A. G.—You need not give her up on account of her 
silence. Her delay may be prudent. She may be em- 
barrassed as to the kind of reply she should send. You 
may, after a little silence, try again. In no case demand 
the return of your letter. If you do not hear from her 


it would come withir the ties of consan- 


do not, even on that account, give up. You are thesuitor ; 
and within certain limits arc not to stand on your dignity. 
A g00d woman is worth waiting for. 





Niext Diser, Upper Deck WalstTEer, and Drespatca 
Boat, three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with three young ladies. “Night Dingy is 
twenty-four, tall, good-looking. Upper Deck Waister is 
twenty-three, dark, medium height, fond of children. 
Despatch Boat is twenty-one, hazel eyes, fond of music 
and dancing, dark. 

Karte W., nineteen, tall, brown hair and eres, loving, 
fond of home, would like to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-two. 

Katie B., eighteen, dark brown hair, blue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young man about the same age, 
fond of home. 

Sorry and Liry, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Sophy is 
twenty-six, fair, medium height, fond of home, loving. 
Lily is twenty, domesticated, fond of home and children, 
fair. 

Saran W., Gwesetia H., and Annie H., three friends, 
would like to correspond with three seamen in the Royal 
Navy. 

Fawyrand Ottve, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Fanny is twenty, fond of home. 
Olive is eighteen, fond of home and children. 

ConFipEnce, fifty, good-looking, wouid like to corre- 
spond with a widow. 

JENETTA, eighteen, dark, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a tall young man about twenty-two. 

JoIntTER and Street, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Jointer is twenty-one, 
dark hair, brown eyes. Steel is twenty-three, handsome. 
Must be good-iooxing. 

P. D. and G. P., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to neem between 
twenty and twenty-three. 


GOING TO SLEEP. 


Srrppinxe straight off the shore 
Of a twilight frolic gay, 
Into the arms of sleep, 
That is the baby’s way. 
Down, till the tender mouth 
Quivers with baby dreams, 
And the silver hue of sleep 
On the nestled forehead gleams. 


Making good fi¢ght awhile, 
Rubbing with schoolboy fist 
His eyes, till lignts about 
Shimmer in rings of mist, 
With many a dreaming start 
Of playground’s scare, or leap 
Till the rough, red hands lie stili— 
So Freddy goes to sleep. 


Nellie, with haif-shut eyes, 
Drifts onward dreamily 
Through the happy border-land 
Of a moonlight reverie, 
Tntil, like a folded rose, 
Or lily of the lake, 
Sleep shuts her senses up 
Till a new dawn awake. 


Protesting stoutly still 

Against sleep’s mastery, 
The busy man lies down 

To think. 

His reverie 

Is strongly vocal soon, 

The face, off guard, grows sad 
Spite of the trumpet tune. 


But grandma—dear old soul— 
Asleep in easy chair, 
Denies it. Then the lads 
Laugh at her stony stare, 
Her dear uld noddiag head, 
And hands that will unlock 
Till knitting-needles fall 


From the unfinished sock. E. L. 


Datsy E:, medium height, dark hair and eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young man. Respondent must 
be about twenty-five. 

NELLY, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, fond of home, 
good- looking, dark, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman. Respondent must be 
twenty-three, fond of home and children, dark, good- 
looking. 

Buiacetne Box and Pips Crar Bown, R.M., would like 
to correspond with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Blacking Box is twenty-two, fond of music, 
of a loving disposition.. Pipe Clay Bowl is fair, medium 
height, fond of daneing and music. 

. and A. G., two friends, would like to 5 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimor;. 
is twenty-three, medium height. A.G. is twenty, tall, 
Respondents must be fond of music and dancing, good- 
looking. 

AticeE and Ciara, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Alice is twenty, dark, fond of 
home and children. Clara is fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

C. B. and N, A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. C. B. 
is twenty-four, dark, handsome. N. A. is fair, biue eyes, 
good-tempered. 

L118, eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two, dark. 

BiaNcuE, twenty-five, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and chi » Wo ike to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 


good-looking. 
F. A., twenty-four, light hair, blue eyes, fair, would like 
to correspond with a young, ¥ view to matri- 


niony. 25 


Witty, twenty-two, dark brown hair and eyes, tall, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. Must be nineteen, fond of home and 
children. 

C. L., twenty-two, dark, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fond of. music and dancing, brown hair, blue eyes, wouid 
like to corresvond with a young lady about his own age. 
call, light brown hair, hazel eyes, good-looking, fond of 
music, 

Saran, nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, fond of "home, would like to correspond with a 
young man about twenty-two, tall, of a loving disposi- 
tion, good-looking. 

ALBERT, eighteen, dark hair and eyes, fond of music 
and dancing, wouid like to correspond with a young lady 
about the same age, 

CLARICE, twenty, auburn hair, grey eyes, fair, good- 
looking, fond of home, and of a loving disposition, wouid 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 
same age. 

K. J., eighteen, curly hair, blue eyes, of a loving dis- 
position, would like to correspond with a fair youug 
man about twenty-two. 

Mary and Cora, two friends, would like to corresvond 
with two young gentlemen. Mary is twenty, medium 
height, fondof home, light brown hair, hazel eyes. Cora 
: fair, blue eyes, medium height, of a loving disposi- 
ion. 

S. M- and R. D., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young jadies. S. M. is twenty-four, dark, fond 
of home and children, brown hair, blue eyes. R. D. is 
twenty-one, good-looking, dark brown hair, blue eves, 
loving, medium height. Respondents must be between. 
eighteen and twenty-one. 

B.R. and G. L., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two gentiemen. R. is twentv-four, good-tempered, 
fond of home, of a loving disposition. G. L. is twenty, 
fair, medium height. 

Litiay, fair, medium. height, dark eyes, would like 
to Pree with a dark gentleman about twenty-four, 
tall. 


Frorrr L., nineteen, golden hair, hazel eyes, wouid 
like to correspond with a young gentieman witn a view 
to matrimony. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Cuarka is responded to by—Albert, nineteen. 
C. G. by—E. C., good-tempered, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes. 
Hanp & Heart by—Bertie, nineteen, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes. 
Hravr Guy by—Daisy, twenty, dark hair, blue eres, 
loving. 
Tom S. by—Laurie E. 
P Trp by—Kitty, eighteen, tall, fond of nome and chil- 
ren. 
Epwarp by—Katie, seventeen, medium height, good- 
looking. 
8S. M. by—Emily, eighteen, dark hair, blue eyes, tall, 
of a loving disposition. 
. G. by—E. P., twenty-seven. 
H. H. by—Florence, twenty-one, medium height, fair, 
blue eyes, loving. 
Henry by—Tender & True, nineteen, medium height, 
fond of home and children. 
Constance by—W. C., twenty-nine, light hair, blue 
eyes, fair. 
x B. a twenty, fond of home. 
y—Lucy, nineteen, fond of home, of a loving 
aigpoaition. 
A. 8S. by—W. G-, twenty-four, brown hair, dark eres, 
domesticated. 
eves by—Hilda, tall, fond of home and children, 


dar 
Minr M. by—Hartlepoo 
“i aa by—John, tan ree fond of home, medium 
eign 
Srrve by—Loo-Loo, nineteen, dark, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, tall. 
Jor by—Ada, twenty-three, thoroughly domesticated. 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of ‘Tu 
Loypow READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for halfpence, Eignt- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tux Loxnos RExaprr, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire and Fasuiox, Vois.1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


EvERYBODY’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
each, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 64. 


Also the TiT~z and inpex to Vol. XXXI., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 194 (Feb.) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free, Eigatvenee. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Po to 
the Editor of Tux Lowpon RzapEr, 334, Strand, W. 
+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected ~ 


scripts. AS they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
retain copies. 





Lon6on_:: Pabiisined for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, oy 





A. Surtz & Co. 








